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From the Forests of East Texas 


Pulp and 
Paper 





Even after the frontier boom in America, most of the nation's 
seemingly inexhaustable forest resources continued to be ex- 


ploited beyond their capacity for renewal. But in Texas, today's 
streamlined forest industries have found some profitable and 
farsighted solutions to timber depletion. Through reforestation 


projects the East Texas pine woods are being replaced as fast or 
faster than they are cut. Texas leads the nation with 652 scien- 


tifically operated tree farms. And through the development of 
the pulp and paper industry in Texas, it has become possible to 
make profitable use of almost every shred of timber that is cut, 
including much that is unsuitable for lumber. 
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The pulp and paper industry, moreover, has an even greater stake 
than the lumber industry in maintaining productive forests. Pulp 
and paper mills require enormous capital investment that must 


be protected by every possible measure to maintain production 
in their area for years to come. Based on three of Texas’ major 


resources—the rapidly growing trees of East Texas, the reserves 
of natural gas that can be tapped for cheap fuel, and the large 
supply of water available in East Texas—the pulp and paper in- 
dustry promises to become one of the largest, most stable eco- 
nomic activities in its area. A full discussion of the industry is 
continued on page 15. 
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After finishing 1954 with a strong upswing, Texas busi- 
ness sagged slightly in January, after allowance for normal 
seasonal variation. The index of business activity declined 

% from the December high of 159. This decline resulted 
from a drop in retail sales from the December peak, as well 
as a decline in building permits issued. Both of these series 
are adjusted for seasonal variation, so the decline repre- 
sents a real drop in activity, as distinguished from the 
normal decline that occurs in January. December is always 
the peak month for retail sales, with January showing a 
sharp decline, but allowance is made for this movement in 
the adjustment for seasonal variation. 

Although the volume of retail sales in January declined 
from the level of December after adjustment for seasonal 
variation, it was better than for any month of 1954 except 
December. The upsurge in Christmas buying was so great 
that it seems reasonable to conclude that the reduced spend- 
ing in January was a reaction from heavy buying in the 
previous month. This gives no indication that the trend of 
sales has turned downward, for the level of January busi- 
ness was slightly above the level of business during October 
and November. The sharp increase in December pushed 
that month to a level undoubtedly too high to be maintained 
for very long. The decline in January was probably inevit- 
able. Unusually good business during the Christmas season, 
then, may be considered an erratic fluctuation in the retail 
sales series. 

Early reports on retail sales in December for the United 
States indicated that the total for 1954 was higher than in 
1953, but a revision of the December data brought the 
1954 total slightly below 1953. The estimates of retail sales 
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in Texas made by the Bureau of Business Research show 
1954 sales to be 2% below the level of 1953. The estimate 
for Texas is based on a sample of retail stores, so it is only 
approximate; however, it seems obvious that consumer 
spending in 1954 was very close to the level of spending in 
1953. Even with a decline from December, the level of this 
January was stil] above the first 11 months of 1954, so 
there is no indication that any decline in consumer spend- 
ing in 1955 is impending. 


INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 = 100) 











Jan Dec Percent 
Index Weight 1955 1954 change 
INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
(COMPOSITE) ———~________.. 100.0 157* 159% — 1 
Total electric power consumption _..._.._-_ 3.0 224* 215% + 4 
Crude runs to stills ___ CER 136 128* + 6 
Ordinary life insurance sales, deflated. -- 4.2 224* 206 + 9 
Crude petroleum production... si 130 124 + 5 
Building construction authorized, deflated 9.4 148* 158 — 6 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings in 
Southwest district 10.0 94 91 + 8 
Industrial electric power consumption__._ 14.6 226° 222 + 2 
Retail sales, deflated 2 2 46.8 146 154 — & 





*Preliminary. 


Sales of durable-goods stores got off to a good start in 
1955; the index of their sales was 183 for January, 11% 
above the average month of 1954 and 12% above January 
of last year. Retailers generally are optimistic about the 
prospects for the first half of 1955, although limiting fac- 
tors are already making their appearance. During each of 


Texas Business Activity 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation -1947-1949=100 
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the quarters of 1954 consumer spending rose faster than 
personal income, with the result that personal savings de- 
clined steadily. In the first quarter of 1954 personal saving 
was 8.6% of disposable income, while in the last quarter 
the proportion saved had declined to 7.1%. Part of the in- 
crease in consumer expenditures was financed by credit. 
The total volume of consumer credit outstanding at the end 
of 1954 was 8% greater than at the end of March, which 
represented the lowest point for the year. Installment credit 
extended during December 1954 totalled $3,046 million, 
the largest sum on record and 13% more than the amount 
extended in December 1953. 

Another factor that bears watching in the present situa- 
tion of business is the automobile industry. The sales of 
Texas automobile dealers in January 1954 were up 29% 
over the same month of 1953. Automobile dealers pushed 
December 1954 sales 24% above December 1953, and 
practically all of the new cars sold were 1955 models. It 
is estimated that for the country as a whole approximately 
1 million 1955 models were sold during 1954. Estimates of 
the automobile industry range from 5.5 million to 6 million 
cars, which would make as good a sales year as 1954 or 
better. In spite of the very high level of sales of 1955 
models, dealers’ stocks have been rising rapidly. The many 
color combinations offered this year undoubtedly necessi- 
tate a somewhat larger stock in relation to sales, and the 
possibility of strikes makes a large inventory of cars 
desirable to many dealers. 

January sales of furniture and household equipment 
stores in Texas registered an all-time high; the year 1954 
had already exceeded 1953 by 4%. Sales of all durable- 
goods stores were 24% higher in January than a year 
earlier. Except for automobile dealers, retailers appeared 
to be resisting increases in inventories. Since production 
capacity seems adequate for even the high level of sales 
now prevailing, orders can be filled promptly and mer- 
chants are not increasing stocks in proportion to the in- 
crease in sales. 

Building permits issued fell 7% in January from the 
previous month, but the seasonally adjusted index was still 
near an all-time peak, and the Texas building boom con- 
tinued into 1955. The January 1955 level of building per- 
mits was 45% above a year earlier. Even though the Janu- 
ary level was below the last four months of 1954, the only 
months before last fall to register a higher level were August 
and December 1950, immediately following the outbreak 
of the Korean war. 

For the United States, expenditures for new construction, 
seasonally adjusted, were at a new record level. Nonfarm 
housing starts in January represented a new record month; 
on a seasonally adjusted basis privately financed new hous- 
ing was at an annual rate of 1.4 million units. 

Crude petroleum production in January rose 5% from 
the previous month, after adjustment for seasonal variation, 
and crude runs to stills rose 6%. Both series were higher 
than a year earlier, crude production by 10% and crude 
runs by 9%. 

The expansion of industrial plants in Texas has con- 
tinued through the minor recession with hardly any slowing 
down. The February 1955 issue of the Texas Business 
Review discussed in detail the expansion achieved during 
1954 and indicated some of the prospects for 1955, The 
latest survey by the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the Department of Commerce, made in November 
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1954, indicated that expenditures for new plant and equip- 
ment in the United States during the first quarter of 1955 
will be slightly below the average for 1954, although the 
total will be large. Business concerns reported that total 
expenditures during the first quarter of 1955 were expected 
to be at the annual rate of $26 billion. For the year 1954 
expenditures for new plant and equipment totalled approxi- 
mately $26.7 billion. Transportation, communications, con- 
struction, and commercial expenditures are expected to rise 
somewhat in the first quarter of 1955, but manufacturing, 
mining, and public utilities are expected to decline. 

In spite of the slight drop in expenditures for new plant 
and equipment, the total fixed investment expenditures of 
business remained practically stationary during 1953 and 
1954. This stability resulted from the fact that the decline 
in investment in equipment was offset by the increase in 
new construction. In Texas it appears that both categories 
of the fixed investment segment of the economy increased 
during the past two years. This fact explains why the reces- 
sion was so very mild in Texas and why recovery started 
sooner than for the country as a whole. 

The beginning of 1955 witnessed a rise in prices of most 
groups of commodities. The index of Texas farm prices rose 
two points, from 260 to 262, while the index of prices 
received by farmers throughout the United States rose five 
points. This rise in farm prices paralleled a rise in the price 
of foods in the wholesale price index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The prices of farm products declined 
during most of 1954, but the prices of all other products 
(usually referred to as “industrial”’) in the wholesale price 
index remained steady during the first part of 1954, then 
rose gradually during the rest of the year. January 1955 
registered another rise in the index of industrial prices. 

The index of bank debits compiled by the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research from data collected from Texas banks by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas registered a decline in 


Bank Debits in Texas 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949: 100 
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January business that parallels very closely the change in 
the index of business activity, The index of bank debits 
declined 2% from December while the index of business 
declined 1%. Both the indexes were 12% higher in January 
than a year earlier and, in spite of the small decline in 
January, were above the average for the year 1954. The 
sharp rise in the December index further supports the con- 
clusion stated above that the rise in business in December 
was unusually good, so sharp, in fact, that it could properly 
be called an erratic fluctuation. The small decline in Janu- 
ary, if this theory is accepted, becomes a correction of the 
unusually sharp rise and in no way indicates that any basic 
turn in business conditions has taken place. 
Joun R. Stockton 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Construction in Texas shows mixed trends. In 
January building construction authorized in Texas ($83.8 
million) was 4% above December 1954 and 45% above 
January 1954. Over two-thirds of the value of permits 
issued was for one-family houses. Construction of one- 
family housing was up 14% over January and 96% above 
a year earlier. The following cities accounted for over 66% 
of total permits issued for housekeeping-residential dwell- 
ings: Dallas, 982 dwelling units costing $8.6 million; 
Houston, 703 units for $7.1 million; San Antonio, 512 for 


Value of Building Construction Authorized in Texas 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949 = 100 
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$3.5 million; Fort Worth, 344 for $2.6 million; Corpus 
Christi, 328 for $2.3 million; E] Paso, 241 for $1.8 mil- 
lion; Austin, 145 for $1.8 million; Lubbock, 141 for $1.6 
million; Midland, 127 for $1.6 million; Amarillo, 159 for 
$1.3 million; and in Odessa 121 were authorized for $1.3 
million. 

Large permits issued for nonhousekeeping residential 
buildings included a 23-unit tourist court in Fort Worth 
for $75,000, two dormitories in Austin for a total value of 
$212,800, and one hotel in Dallas for $24,000. 

Total nonresidential building during January decreased 
15% from December 1954 to a level that was still 3% 
over January 1954. Most classifications of nonresidential 
building decreased in January compared with December. 
Declines ranged from —9% in the category of churches 
to —53% for office and bank buildings; increases were 
registered only in institutional buildings (+210%), pub- 
lic works and utilities (+115%), and private garages 
(+44%). The only building categories starting the new 
year at levels above January 1954 were amusement build- 
ings (+160%), office and bank buildings (+32%), 
churches (-+-25%), and educational buildings and private 
garages (each +5% 

Six permits for churches were issued in Dallas, for a 
total of $528,500, and two each in Lubbock and Amarillo, 
for $236,000 and $133,300, respectively. In Robstown one 
permit was issued for a church, to cost $194,350; one in 
Killeen, for $193,700; one in Navasota, for $150,000; and 
one in Port Arthur, for $133,000. 

A permit was issued for the $2 million Victoria County 
Hospital to be built at Victoria. In Midland permits have 
been issued for five office and bank buildings, totaling $1.5 
million; two were issued in Andrews, for a total of 
$105,000 (one of which authorized building of the $93,000 
First State Bank Building); one in Huntsville, for 
$190,000; and one in Alvin, for $100,000. 

Construction contracts awarded. Total building put 
in place in Texas decreased 21% in January from Decem- 
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ber to a point 34% above January of last year. During the 
first month of 1955, residential building and nonresidential 
building decreased 26% and 27%, respectively, below 
December causing total new building to fall 27% also. 
Public works and utilities showed the only rise (6%) 
above December, the result of a 13% increase in public 
works and a 3% boost in utilities construction. The only 
decrease from January 1954 was in residential building 
(—4%). 

This slow start in 1955, as compared with 1954, is ex- 
pected to be followed by some acceleration, according to 
a survey made this spring by the Centex Construction Com- 
pany, which claims the title of the South’s largest builder. 
The firm has plans underway to build 5,000 houses, most 
of them in Dallas, compared with 2,084 built by that 
company last year. Another company, Keele-Jones Con- 
struction Company of Dallas, plans to build 40% more 
houses than last year. Underlying the need for more 
housing is the remarkable growth in population. 

Last year, by government estimate, 2.6 million more 
Americans were born than died. This increase was double 
that of 1953. New families are being formed, though at a 
reduced rate, and the number of children born to the 
average mother is slowly rising. This, builders say, is 
fostering many moves to bigger, costlier dwellings. As a 
result, most builders are shifting to a higher price bracket. 

The annual report and forecast issue of Engineering- 
News Record reports a bigger backlog of construction 
projects than ever before for Texas—a total of $9.4 billion. 
Included in this backlog are public construction projects, 
including public housing ($1.2 billion), other federal 
projects work ($1.2 billion), private industrial building 
($2.3 billion), private commercial and house building 
($1.9 billion), and unclassified private building ($1.3 
billion). The private backlog is estimated at $5.6 billion 
and the public backlog at $3.8 billion, which should mean 
that prosperous years are ahead for the Texas construction 
industry. 

Permit values in Texas cities. All city groups showed 
increases over December and January 1954 except the 
metropolitan areas that lie outside the 17 metropolitan 
central cities (the suburban sections between city and 
county limits). These areas decreased 15% from Decem- 
ber, causing total metropolitan building to decrease 3%. 
Increases in the nonmetropolitan group were 42% in cities 
of 10,000 to 50,000 population and +5% in cities with 
less than 10,000 population. The highest relative percent 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 








Percent change 
Jan 1955 Jan 1955 
from fro 


Type of Jan Dec Jan m 
Dec 1954 Jan 1954 


construction 1955 1954 1954 





Value (thousands of dollars) 


NEW CONSTRUCTION . 114,630 145,901 85,815 





4 + 34 

ALL BUILDINGS 92,547 125,564 71,391 — 26 + 30 

Residential building 45,785 61,589 47,676 — 26 — 4 

Nonresidential building 46,763 63,975 23,715 — 27 + 97 
PUBLIC WORKS 

AND UTILITIES 22,083 20,337 14,424 + 9 + 53 





ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 
*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually under 
‘Local Business Conditions.” 





Jan 1955 Jan 1955 
from from 
Dec 1954 Jan 1954 


Jan Dec Jan 
1955* 1954* 1954 


Value (thous of dols) 


Classification 
CONSTRUCTION CLASS 














ALL PERMITS _....___ 88,848 80,366 57,866 + 4 + 45 
New construction __— 76,306 73,690 49,928 + 4 + 53 
Residential = .... 68,399 46,876 27,658 + 14 + 93 
Housekeeping _._._.... 58,031 46,245 27,174 + 15 + 95 
One family .. _.... 50,968 44,698 26,048 +14 + 96 
Multiple family —___. 2,063 1,542 1,126 + 34 + 83 
Nonhousekeeping —_ 368 631 484 — 42 — 24 
Nonresidential 22,007 26,814 22,270 — 15 + 8 
Additions, alterations, 
and repairs 7,542 6,676 17,938 + 13 — 5 
METROPOLITAN vs. 
NONMETROPOLITANTt 
ALL PERMITS 83,848 80,366 57,866 + 4 + 45 
Metropolitan —................ 60,499 62,015 43,779 — 8 + 38 
Central cities — — 48,814 48,221 87,525 + 1 + 30 
Outside central cities _._. 11,685 18,794 6,254 — 15 + 87 
Nonmetropolitan _...___... 23,349 18,351 14,087 + 27 + 66 
10,000 to 50,000 pop... 15,683 11,045 65,979 + 42 +160 
Less than 10,000 pop. 7,666 7,306 8,108 + 5 — 6 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of a city is included. Federal contracts and public housings are not 
included. 

*Preliminary. 

+As defined in the 1950 Census. 
change occurred in Victoria, with a January total of $2.5 
million, over 1400% greater than in December 1954. Other 
big increases were in Alice (+1020%), Levelland 
(+780%), McKinney (+770%), Weatherford 
(+750%), Midland (-+610% ), and Navasota and Taylor 
(each +600% ). Percent changes from December to Janu- 
ary in the six largest Texas cities were: +22% in Dallas, 
less than 0.5% in San Antonio, —6% in Austin, —16% 
in Houston, —17% in El Paso, and +34% in Fort Worth. 


Jo OVERSTREET 





Bureau of Business Research Services 


Residential Construction in Texas 


Tabulation sheets are now available, upon request 
showing the number and value of one-family houses 
started each month from January 1950 through June 
1954 in each of more than 150 Texas cities. 

The tabulation also shows the total number of resi- 
dential housekeeping buildings, their valuation, and 
the total number of dwelling units provided in them. 
Federal, state, and local, as well as private, construc- 
tion is included. 


Requests should specify whether data for individual 
cities or for the entire group are desired. 

















RETAIL TRADE 


Business inventories level off. Business inventories 
have apparently levelled off, and a tendency toward slow, 
cautious upbuilding is reported. Most market commitments 
are still limited to 60 days; but some lengthening of order 
periods by buyers for retail houses was noted. Retail 
stocks in men’s clothing are said to be low, but television 
stocks are troublesome for manufacturers. New automo- 
biles in dealers’ stocks again total near 550,000, almost 
equalling December’s high sales. Retail buyers on the 
whole appear disposed to protect their open-to-buy posi- 
tions. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 




















Sales Percent change 
(mils of dols) 
Jan 1955 Jan 1955 
Type of Jan Dec Jan from from 
store 1955 1954 1954 Dec 1954 Jan 1954 
TOTAL $794.5 $1,067.4 $710.4 — 26 + 12 
Durable goods .. 304.4 346.3 240.9 — 12 + 26 
Nondurable goods . 490.1 721.1 469.5 — 32 + 4 








Attendance at the wholesale markets has been satis- 
factory, and substantial orders were placed in apparel and 
household goods, both well above 1954. Some tendency 
toward firmer prices was noted. Backlogs of orders in tex- 
tile lines improved over last year. Orders for carpets, 
lamps, and case goods increased in the furniture markets 
at New York, High Point, and Los Angeles. Orders 
strengthened for washers and driers, refrigerators, and 
freezers. Both manufacturers and dealers report surpris- 
ingly broad acceptance of the new colored household ap- 
pliances. But room air-conditioners have been ordered at 
a slower rate than last year. San Francisco reported larger 
ordering than in several years in the housefurnishings mar- 
ket, especially for upholstered furniture and case goods. 
Gift buying was gratifying at the Chicago showings. 
Buying optimism continued strong among producers and 
buyers. 


Retail Sales in Texas 


Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949=100 
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A new record in consumers’ use of installment credit 
was set in December, exceeding $3 billion. Consumer debt 
then stood above $30 billion, amounting to 11.8% of con- 
sumers’ disposable income, in comparison with 11.5% at 
the close of 1953. Consumer debt was also paid off at rec- 
ord rates during 1954, including a reduction by more than 
$2.5 billion during December. Except for farmers, per- 
sonal income in 1954 definitely topped that of 1953. Sav- 
ings continue at a high level. Yet consumers have remained 
in a liberal spending mood. 








TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


Business prospects favorable. Business prospects re- 
main favorable, at least for some months ahead. A sum- 
mer seasonal slump is to be expected, followed by the 
usual autumn upturn. The strong tempo of selling is 
closely related to present peak operations in the automo- 
tive and construction industries. Record residential con- 
struction implies continuing demand for home furnishings. 
Some observers believe that such record performance will 
slow later in the year. Births, numbering about 2.5 million 
last year, augur well for infants’ wear. Continuing high in- 
come for consumers can furnish strong support to the mar- 
kets unless some military development or sharp change in 
business sentiment occurs. Of course, local situations of 
industrial production, possible labor disagreements, 
weather, and crop conditions will help determine the de- 
gree to which specified areas and communities will share 
in business prosperity. 

One safe assumption is that business will be highly com- 
petitive this year. Some believe that the number of failures 
in business may rise for a fourth consecutive year. Custo- 
mers have not changed from a discriminating and exacting 
attitude. The pressure of rising expenses on margins, re- 
sulting in unusually low profit percentages in recent years, 
may be a perennial problem. Some businessmen are con- 
cerned about the soundness of easy mortgage terms. Cut- 
price promotions have become commonplace. Prices in 
numerous lines have been weakening. One observer re- 
ports that price levels displayed in current mail-order cata; 
logues are the lowest in four years. However, a strong 
element in the situation is the optimism typical among 
businessmen, despite some marginal pessimists. Consumer 
confidence will remain the strongest bulwark for good 
business in 1955. Numerous business indexes showing an 
upward trend apparently furnish a sound basis for that 
continuing. Some prefer to a “new normalcy” representing 
the relationships of the present cold war situation. 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS 

















Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 
Percent change 
Number of ———__—_—_—_____— 
reporting Jan 1955 Jan 1955 
establish- from from 
Group ments Dec 1954 Jan 1954 
KIND OF BUSINESS 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores 270 7 + 24 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores 159 — 30 - % 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores 289 — 10 + 30 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores : 228 — 49 + 2 
Drug stores 174 — 27 + 7 
Eating and drinking places - 121 — 6 + 1 
Filling stations 994 — 5 + 20 
Food stores ° 321 — 19 — 1 
General merchandise stores . 186 — 55 + 11 
Other retail stores _ . 214 — 40 + 10 
CITY-SIZE CLASS (1950) 
Over 250,000 . : . 1,412 — 33 + 17 
100,000 to 250,000 Peo : 221 — 38 + 9 
50,000 to 100,000 __ ‘ - : 237 — 28 + 14 
2,500 to 50,000 shila oe SES — 26 + 10 
Under 2,500 134 — 17 + 8 
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CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 














Credit Collection 
——— ratios* ratiost 
vaperting Jan Jan Jan Jan 
Classification stores 1955 1954 1955 1954 
ALL STORES cies ; . 63 62.6 60.7 40.2 40.6 
BY CITIES 
Austin 4 62.7 61.3 48.4 51.8 
Cleburne __... 3 $7.1 87.4 43.7 43.8 
Deiag. eee 5 55.8 58.8 56.3 52.4 
El Paso . Sateen ore ee 55.0 53.6 35.0 33.4 
Galveston 5 59.3 58.4 47.9 48.2 
Houston 5 66.4 65.4 34.1 33.7 
San Antonio 5 62.2 57.7 45.4 46.3 
Waco : 5 63.7 60.1 48.2 50.0 
RIE 65.4 60.4 40.4 44.1 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over $1 
million) _. nee ~_ #8 63.1 61.0 88.8 $9.6 
Department stores (under $1 
i ee ae 48.0 47.3 44.0 45.5 
Dry goods and apparel stores ‘6 71.0 70.6 56.7 56.5 
Women’s specialty shops ...._.._ 14 59.1 59.0 46.9 42.2 
Men’s clothing stores _._....__._... 8 67.0 63.6 46.8 49.1 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES (1954) 
Over $3,000,000 __ : ae | 63.3 61.7 39.3 39.7 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 : 8 58.7 57.8 50.5 50.1 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 ___ 17 61.1 57.1 49.4 49.1 
$250,000 to $500,000 scoktees ae 50.8 48.8 40.1 40.9 
Less than $250,000 ery: | 45.7 46.4 45.1 47.0 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 


tCollections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 


The sudden holiday-period upturn of retail sales con- 
tinued at a surprising rate during two-thirds of January, 
possibly breaking earlier records for that month. But 
sales slowed to the “normal” seasonal pattern in early 
February. According to Department of Commerce esti- 
mates, December retail sales for the nation totalled $18 
billion, exceeding any earlier month on record by more 
than a billion dollars. Reduced-price and clearance pro- 
motions of household goods contributed to the unexpected 
volume in January, but the stimulus wore off as the month 
progressed. Automobile sales continued heavy, but many 
of them were made below list price. About 573,000 new 
cars were sold in December, a new record for December 
and the largest monthly volume since October 1950. Clear- 
ance sales of apparel lost consumer interest after early 
February, but higher-priced spring offerings drew in- 
creased attention. Men’s clothing and food lines both lost 
volume, but demand strengthened for furs and shoes. 
Radio and television remained slow. Floor coverings, 
housewares, and furniture topped last year moderately 
until early February but then slowed. 

Reporting by cities, 298 Texas department and apparel 
stores averaged an 8% increase over last January but a 
53% drop from December levels. Of the 35 cities tab- 
ulated, 27 topped January 1954. The largest increases 
were reported for Denton (+138%), Brownwood 
(+53%), Childress (+26%), Sherman (+15%), San 
Antonio (+13%), Abilene (+12%), and Greenville, 
Lubbock, and Marshall (each +10%). 


Of the 37 cities reporting enough retailers of various 
types to be listed individually, 30 topped last January, but 
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all 37 dropped substantially from December. Best reports 
in the January-January comparison were from Wichita 
Falls (+36%), Mineral Wells (+35%), Lampasas 
(+30%), McAllen (+29%), Lubbock (+25%), Dal- 
las (+24%), Greenville (+20%), San Antonio 
(+19%), and Brownsville, Brownwood, Houston, and 
Waco (each +17%). 


Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 29 
Texas newspapers averaged 19% below December but 
11% over last January. Of the 29 papers, only two topped 
December but 22 bettered January 1954. Postal receipts 
for 120 Texas cities fell 36% from December but topped 
January 1954 by 6%. Of the 120 cities, only one bettered 
December, while 73 were above last January. 


A. HaMILTON CHUTE 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 





Jan1955 Jan 1955 

















Jan Dec Jan from from 
City 1955 1954 1954 Dec 1954 Jan 1954 

TOrAL® —... $5,091,596 $7,999,189 $4,812,293 — 86 + 6 
Alice 3 12,683 18,338 8,295 — $1 + 53 
Arlington _..__ 15,416 34,327 10,429 — 55 + 48 
| 1,817 8,444 1,829 — 47 — 1 
Bay City - 9,049 15,594 8,965 — 42 + 1 
Belton is 5,835 11,776 5,018 — 50 + 16 
I 5,419 6,698 4,118 — 19 + 32 
Brownfield __ 6,387 12,526 6,156 — 49 + 4 
Cameron _.. = 5,958 9,051 7,234 — $4 — 18 
Cisco eke 4,762 6,474 4,717 — 26 + 1 
Cleburne __.__._ 11,619 20,558 12,894 — 43 — 10 
Coleman 4,479 10,068 5,493 — 56 — 18 
Crystal City 2,648 4,252 3,106 — 38 — 15 
Cuero 3,637 9,004 5,365 — 60 — 32 
El Campo 7,822 11,822 7,706 — 34 + 2 
Gainesville 10,047 20,933 9,798 — 52 + 3 
Gatesville 4,546 9,189 4,984 — 51 — 9 
oe 4,343 6,112 4,998 — 29 — 13 
Granbury 5 2,126 3,726 2,027 — 43 + 5 
Grand Prairie ____ 17,548 30,789 13,907 — 43 + 26 
Hereford 5,217 11,253 5,153 — 54 + 1 
Hillsboro 5,315 9,486 5,411 — 44 — 2 
Huntsville 6,170 10,450 6,790 — 41 — 9 
Jacksonville 10,829 17,406 8,668 — 38 + 25 
ae. 8,083 5,445 2,934 — 43 + 5 
Kerrville 8,628 15,805 9,192 — 45 — 6 
Kingsville 11,955 23,564 10,914 — 49 + 10 
Kirbyville 2,832 3,168 3,969 — 11 — 29 
La Grange 8,412 6,389 2,962 — 47 + 15 
Levelland __ So 6,274 11,632 6,428 — 46 — 2 
Littlefield ee 5,145 9,468 5,018 — 46 + 8 
Luling 2,855 5,719 2,643 — 650 + 8 
McCamey 2,816 5,530 2,443 — 49 + 15 
Marlin 5,875 10,224 4,988 — 43 + 18 
Mission 5 ceeds 6,459 11,184 5,259 — 42 + 23 
Pasadena _.... 17,425 39,402 15,468 — 56 + 13 
Pecos .. 8,201 16,438 5,943 — 50 + 38 
Pharr 4,810 7,780 4,360 — 38 + 10 
Pittsburg 2,147 4,519 2,945 — 52 — 27 
Taft 2,653 4,963 2,109 — 47 + 26 
Terrell 5,347 12,403 5,652 — 57 — 5 
Vernon selecdspeundaaestt 9,395 19,067 7,712 — 61 + 22 
Waxahachie 9,603 13,384 8,301 — 28 + 16 
Yoakum 7,645 13,425 8,858 — 43 —14 











INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The light heavyweights. Two recent developments in 
the aluminum and magnesium industries underline the 
growing importance of Texas in the geography of light 
metals production and the great potential of these indus- 
tries in the future economy of the state. 

A few years ago no primary aluminum was produced in 
Texas. Then, in search of cheap power, the aluminum 
industry came to the Gulf Coast, utilizing natural gas as 
a fuel to generate the enormous quantities of low-cost 
electricity required in the reduction process. Alcoa com- 
pleted its Point Comfort reduction plant in 1950, and in 
1952 Reynolds Metals Company opened up its aluminum 
plant at San Patricio, near Corpus Christi. 


industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947-1949 = 100 
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Foreseeing that natural gas prices would probably in- 
crease in the future, Alcoa took a further step shortly after 
its Point Comfort plant had been put into operation. At 
Rockdale, in Milam County, Alcoa established another re- 
duction plant, the power for which was to be generated by 
processed lignite, found in great quantities in the vicinity 
of Rockdale. After low-temperature carbonization, the lig- 
nite provides an upgraded fuel, plus marketable tar and oil 
by-products. The net fuel cost has been tentatively esti- 
mated at .33 cents to .36 cents per kilowatt hour, substan- 
tially less than .40 cents to .435 cents, the cost of power now 
produced from natural gas on the Gulf Coast but somewhat 
above hydroelectric power costs in the Pacific Northwest. 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 








Percent change 





Jan 1955 Jan 1955 
from from 
Dec 1954 Jan 1954 


Jan Dec Jan 
Use 1955° 1954* 1954 


Consumption (thous of kw-hrs) 


2,210,572 2,271,608 2,127,076 





TOTAL __ = is + 4 
Commercial f 301,805 287,570 287,751 + 5 +s 
Industrial _. 1,401,071 1,580,869 1,371,966 — 8 ee 
Residential 376,742 339,468 371,346 + 11 “1 
Other 130,954 114,201 96,013 + 15 + 36 





*Preliminary—based on reports of nine electric power companies, leveled 
to Federal Power Commission estimates by the Bureau of Business 
Reesarch. 


The economics of the Rockdale process, however, have been 
rather uncertain because part of the direct fuel cost must 
be offset by sales of the liquid by-products. On February 
17 Alcoa indicated that it considers the Rockdale experi- 
ment to have been successful. The company announced a 
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$35 million expansion program for its two plants in Texas, 
designed to increase the Rockdale capacity by 45,000 tons 
of primary aluminum annually and that of the Point Com- 
fort plant by 20,000 tons. Thus by 1956 Alcoa, largest 
U.S. producer of primary aluminum, will be manufacturing 
more aluminum in Texas than in any other state. 

The strongest potential competitor to aluminum in the 
light metals field is magnesium. Texas has a monopoly of 
the production of this metal. Sole producer in the nation 
is Dow Chemical, which operates plants at Freeport and 
Velasco, where the magnesium is recovered electrolytically 
“out of sea water and old oyster shells.” Although wartime 
production of the metal, stimulated by military demand, 
was very high, magnesium lost out to aluminum in postwar 
markets. Its cost was, and still is, above that of aluminum 
on the basis of weight. And magnesium was in a position 
similar to that of aluminum when it first began to compete 
with other metals. There had been little opportunity to 
develop civilian uses, and engineers and manufacturers 
were reluctant to utilize a metal with which they had little 
working experience. 

The job of selling magnesium for civilian use has been 
slow. But at the end of January there was a new indication 
that it is well on the way to wider acceptance. Shwayder 
Brothers, a major luggage manufacturer, introduced a new 


WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 




















January 

1953 1954 

Region Oil Gas Dry Total Total 
ALL TEXAS __ % 914 50 479 1,443 1,340 
North Centra] ___. 280 0 180 460 490 
West Texas __ be . 302 1 83 386 827 
Panhandle pee, deacetg Ss 61 18 8 87 66 
Eastern Texas sion “ 39 7 52 98 54 
Texas Gulf Coast ____ - 107 17 87 211 215 
Southwest Texas ______ 125 7 69 201 188 





For four weeks ending January 29, 1955. 


line of ultra-light luggage made of thin magnesium sheet 
covered with vinyl plastic. The luggage is extremely light, 
dent-resisting, and can be precision-fitted to keep out dust 
and moisture. Yet the price is only about 25% more than 
for conventional fiberboard luggage. Dow anticipates that 
the use of magnesium will tend to expand more rapidly in 
the future, particularly in consumer items and in machin- 
ery parts where lightness and strength are important. 
Another uranium strike. Random-selected samples of 
ore submitted to the Atomic Energy Commission from a 
strike in northwest Karnes County and the adjoining parts 
of Atascosa and Wilson counties are reported to have indi- 
cated an average uranium oxide content of 0.78%. The 
area, located some 35 miles southeast of San Antonio, is 
believed to extend over about 4,000 acres, according to 
airborne scintillator surveys. Plans for core drilling, to 
prove the extent and depths of the find, have been devel- 
oped for the area west of Falls City in Karnes County. 


Pipeline developments. A newcomer to the petroleum 
pipeline industry is the Southern Pacific Railroad, which 
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has recently organized and incorporated a subsidiary— 
Southern Pacific Pipelines. 

The railroad expects to spend about $30 million building 
an 800-mile line from Los Angeles, through Phoenix and 
Tucson, to E] Paso. The line will handle refined gasoline, 
diesel oil, and jet fuel. This will be the first pipeline to 
transport refined petroleum products through the desig- 
nated area and will stimulate increased refinery activity 
and additional use of crude in West Texas. The line, capable 
of handling up to 20,000 barrels daily, will generally follow 
the railroad’s right-of-way from FE] Paso to the West Coast. 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corporation also an- 
nounced recently that it plans to duplicate its existing sys- 
tem in the next few years. This transmission company has 


PETROLEUM AND GAS ACTIVITY 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts and Oil and Gas Division, 
Railroad Commission of Texas 








Percent change 





Jan1955 Jan 1955 





Jan Dec Jan from from 
Product 1955 1954 1954 Dec 1954 Jan 1954 
CRUDE OIL 
Value (thous of dols) .... 239,723 217,056 209,571 + 10 + 14 
Production (thous of 
bbls) ‘ 84,430 76,194 73,638 + 11 + 15 
Runs to stills (thous 
of bbls) a 64,456 63,982 69,113 + 1 + 9 
NATURAL AND 
CASINGHEAD GAS 
PRODUCED (value 
in thous of dols) 89,663 87,267 81,165 + 6 + 27 
SULFUR RECOVERED 
(long tons) ; 889 49 677 +1700 + 31 








pipelines running from the Rio Grande Valley along the 
Gulf Coast into Georgia and through the Carolinas and 
Virginia to New York. The company has extensive gas 
holdings, with a calculated 22-year supply in proved re- 
serves. With the exception of two small contracts in 
Louisiana it does not purchase gas from other producers. 

Industrial notes. Some indication of the socio-eco- 
nomic importance of industry in Texas—in this case the 
chemical industry—is contained in recent figures issued by 
the Du Pont company. Du Pont operates four plants in 
Texas, at Orange, Victoria, La Porte, and Beaumont. The 
first three plants alone purchased more than $21 million 
worth of materials and services from other Texas compa- 
nies last year (the Beaumont plant was not completed until 
the end of the year). Purchases were made from about 
1,700 Texas companies, and the figures do not, of course, 
include purchases made in Texas by Du Pont divisions 
located outside the state. Total payrolls at the three plants 
for which figures were given exceeded $15 million in 1954. 


Gulf Oil Corporation has announced plans for expanding 
the capacity for high quality gasoline production at its Port 
Arthur refinery. A new fluid catalytic cracking unit with a 
capacity of 68,000 barrels per day is to be constructed, as 
well as a crude topping and vacuum unit having a capacity 
of 100,000 barrels per day. The catalytic unit, to be one of 
the largest in the world, will enable Gulf to discontinue all 
thermal cracking operations at the refinery, except for 
minor operations to reduce residual fuel oil production. 
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During February the new Union Carbide and Carbon 
polyethelene plant at Seadrift was placed into full produc- 
tion, adding to the existing number of Texas plants already 
manufacturing this popular plastic and increasing total 
U.S. polyethelene production by more than 25%. The 
Seadrift plant has an annual capacity of 60 million pounds, 
larger than the total output of polyethelene from the entire 
industry in 1950. 


Crude Oil Runs to Stills in Texas 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949=100 
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In Longview, R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc. has built a Texas- 
sized truck, 274 feet long, designed for arctic weather con- 
ditions in Alaska. This six-section truck stands 1714 feet 
high and has 88-inch wheels. It is powered by a diesel 
generator, and each wheel has a separate driving unit. The 
vehicle will operate from Fairbanks, Alaska, on a 500-mile 
freight run. 


REFINERY STOCKS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Percent change _ 





Jan1955 Jan 1955 





Area and Jan Dec Jan from from 
product 1955 1954 1954 Decl1954 Jan 1954 
UNITED STATES 
Gasoline 169,612 157,228 170,421 + § x 
Distillate 89,032 109,631 83,936 — 19 + 6 
Residual 48,537 51,361 46,433 — 5 + 
Kerosene 24,532 29,281 22,093 — 16 + 11 
TEXAS 
Gasoline 29,829 29,173 30,874 + 2 — 8 
Distillate 10,832 16,477 10,797 — 34 x 
Residual 5,404 4,962 6,953 + 9 — 22 
Kerosene - 2,707 3,330 2,575 — 19 + 65 








Figures shown are for the Friday nearest the end of the month. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


The suitability of Northeast Texas as a site for market- 
oriented industry was emphasized this month when Na- 
tional Home Corporation revealed plans to build a new 
plant in Tyler. This division will supply prefabricated 
houses to the entire Southwest, and, with an anticipated 
peak output of 75 units a day, will employ about 2,000 
workers. Initial employment will be about 300, but the 
president indicated that expanding markets within a truck- 
ing radius of 500 miles from Tyler should sustain a 
consistently increasing output. Rail shipments as far as 
Wyoming are also contemplated from the Tyler plant. 


ALFRED G. DALE 
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AGRICULTURE 


The rains come. Is the drouth beginning to crack in 
Texas after four long years? A favorable answer to this 
question of paramount importance to the economic future 
of the farmers and ranchers of the state now seems nearer 
to reality than at any time since the drouth began. 

Over roughly the eastern two-thirds of the state, farmers 
and ranchers are watching the rains fall with an air of 
optimism. They cautiously talk of a good crop and pasture 
season this spring. But remembering similar winter con- 
ditions in past years, they point out that it is much too 
early to say for sure that a “wet cycle” is returning. Some 
parts of the state, notably the wheat country of the Pan- 
handle, were still critically dry in February. Yet, in other 
sections spring planting proceeded rapidly when land was 
dry enough for field work. Most of the moisture has come 
slowly with but little runoff. Subsoil moisture, danger- 
ously depleted in past months, was thus being replenished, 
which adds to the chances for a favorable year. 

And the winds blow. In contrast to the optimism over 
much of Texas, Secretary of Agriculture Benson reported 
at a news conference that 26 million acres of farm land— 
including far West Texas—are in “condition to blow” 
when spring winds start whipping across the old dust- 
bow] area. Bensen said that drouth conditions in that area 
were the worst since the parched 1930’s. In many places 
dust damage did not wait for March winds. In December, 
over 6 million acres were damaged in the Southern Great 
Plains of Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. Secretary Benson’s report indicated January dam- 
age was about the same. 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 





Jan1955 Jan 1955 








Jan Dec Jan from from 

Classification 1955 1954 1954 Dec 1954 Jan 1954 
TOTAL 5,282 2,713 3,194 + 95 + 65 
Cattle . 4,384 2,015 2,445 +118 + 79 
Calves 413 476 339 — 13 + 22 
Hogs 4 5 6 — 20 — 33 
Sheep 481 217 404 +122 + 19 
INTERSTATE 4,781 2,448 2,893 + 95 + 65 
Cattle 3,932 1,812 2,229 +117 + 76 
Calves ___ 381 433 293 — 12 + 30 
Hogs 0 0 3 0 —100 
Sheep . 468 203 868 +131 + 27 
INTRASTATE 501 265 301 + 89 + 66 
Cattle 452 203 216 +123 +109 
Calves : 32 43 46 — 26 — 30 
Hogs 4 5 3 — 20 + 33 
Sheep 13 14 36 — 7 — 64 


*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and 
sheep, 250. 





Livestock condition good. Texas livestock remained 
in fair to good condition because of heavy supplemental 
feeding. As green grazing appeared in the eastern part of 
the state, feeding tapered off. Over the western two-thirds, 
however, heavy supplemental feeding of cake and trucked- 
in roughage continued, as most ranges were still bare. 
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FARM CASH INCOME 

















Jan Jan Percent 

Commodity 1955 1954 change 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

TOTAL 153,260 139,283 + 10 
Cotton t 67,537 61,103 + 11 
Wheat 4,484 3,278 + 37 
Oats ; 597 530 + 18 
Corn = ‘i 765 700 + 9 
Grain sorghum 6,340 5,912 + 7 
Peanuts __ 2 i 800 1,446 — 47 
Cattle 27,933 22,163 + 26 
Calves 7,437 7,523 — il 
Hogs 7,132 6,685 + 7 
Sheep and lambs — a 2,144 1,035 +110 
Wool : : 224 256 — 12 
Mohair : 156 106 + 47 
Poultry 3,625 3,817 — 5 
Eggs es 5,334 6,417 — 17 
Milk and milk products 9,660 9,840 — 2 
Fruit and vegetables 9,092 8,472 + 7 


Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by from 6% to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete loca] marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been devel- 
oped for computing cash income from all! agricultural specialties of local 
importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair the ac- 
curacy of the index shown on page 24. 


Marketing dropped sharply following the rains, which 
offered hopes of good spring grazing. 

Valley freezes. As is customary during the winter 
months, most of the farm activity in Texas centered on 
the vegetable and citrus crops in the Rio Grande Valley. 
On the morning of February 12, below-freezing tempera- 
tures occurred in the Lower Valley for the second time 
this winter, with light to heavy frost hitting all parts of 
the Valley. Damage to tender vegetables was scattered, 
while hardy vegetables and citrus suffered only minor 
damage. Cotton which was up to a stand in that area was 
nipped by the frost, and replanting of early fields will be 
heavy. However, remembering the disastrous freezes of 
1949 and 1951, which almost wiped out the citrus groves, 
most Valley farmers considered themselves lucky in 
escaping with comparatively minor damage. 


TEXAS COTTON ACTIVITY 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 








January-December 








Percent 
Item 1954 1953 change 
COTTONSEED (thous of tons) 
Received at mills = 1,636,794 1,710,438 — 4 
Crushed 1,775,984 1,472,430 + 21 
Stocks ieee ase 5,131,434 3,796,370 + 85 
CONSUMPTION (running bales) 
Cotton Deneve eee 137,866 145,006 — 6 
Linters jit teatns ; 30,213 29,381 + 3 
SPINDLES (thousands) 
Spindles in placef __.__ ask 228 230 — 1 
Spindles activet _...__ sseaceeucnc 210 219 — 4 
Total spindle hours aes 1,071,000 1,119,000 — 4 
Average spindle hours _....._=— = 390 409 — 65 





tAnnual figures are averages. 
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Farm population drops. The Texas farm population 
is now less than it has been at any time since the 1870's, 
according to estimates based on a statewide survey con- 
ducted jointly by the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the United States Department of Agriculture. 
The number of persons residing on farms and ranches in 
the state in April 1954 was estimated at 1,126,000, 18.8% 
(260,000 persons) below the level of April 1950. This 
decline is a continuation of the trend which began in 


Prices Received by Farmers in Texas 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949: 100 
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1934, when the number of farm residents had reached an 
all-time high of 2,423,000. While farm population de- 
clined, total civilian population rose rapidly and in April 
1954 reached an estimated 8,200,000. Thus, in 1954 farm 
residents comprised only 13.7% of the total population, 
whereas in 1930 more than 40% of the state’s population 
lived on farms and ranches. 

Research continues. One of the cotton growers’ fore- 
most enemies, the pink bollworm, has once again been put 
on the defensive as a result of the latest step in over a 
century of research. It was estimated by the National Cot- 
ton Council that cotton insects, including the bollworm, 
chewed up one bale in seven from the 1953 national crop, 
a loss amounting to $261 million. The fight against in- 
sects also interests people other than cotton growers. If 
such losses could be reduced, Cotton Council officials note, 
more cotton might be thrown into trade channels, possibly 
helping the cotton textile industry in its fight in the 
market-place with the synthetic fibers. 

Now, scientists are turning to the gamma ray and its 
possible effects on the reproductive cycle of cotton pests, 
in the effort to whittle down the costly annual loss to in- 
sects. According to experiments completed, radiation from 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Source: Compiled from reports received from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 











Jan Jan 








Percent 

Item 1955 1954 change 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 5,173 6,406 — 19 
Cabbage 793 1,148 — 31 
Carrots _.. : 880 1,231 — 29 
Caulifiower __ 553 445 + 24 
Escarole and endive 15 17 — 12 
Grapefruit 1 243 49 +400 
Lettuce _._.._ ; s 934 1,030 — 9 
re 262 $25 — 19 
Mixed vegetables 1,383 2,023 — 82 
— 20 


All other —__. 110 188 
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INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-1914 = 100) 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 








Percent change 





Jan 1955 Jan 1955 





Jan Dec Jan from from 

Index 1955 1954 1954 Dec1954 Jan 1954 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS _.._._ 262 260 267 + 1 — 2 
ALL CROPS E . 251 254 238 — 1 + 6 
Food grains aed 233 237 245 — 2 — 65 
Feed grain and hay . 203 197 196 + 3 + 4 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes _.___ 253 227 217 + 11 + 17 
Fruit 2 ee we eee Se Pe 80 101 96 — 21 — 17 
Truck crops ' 306 356 334 — 14 — 8 
Cotton _ eee _. 256 253 235 + 1 + 9 
Oil-bearing crops 279 284 251 — 2 + 11 

LIVESTOCK AND 

PRODUCTS 276 268 305 + 3 — 10 
Meat animals — £96 278 311 + 6 — 5 
Dairy products : “ao 254 254 267 0 — 6 
Poultry and eggs 223 226 295 — 1 — 24 
Wool 5 317 $23 379 — 2 — 16 





X-ray machines or radioactive materials can alter the 
hereditary characteristics of insects, in some cases limiting 
their reproductive potential. 


As a precedent, an experiment on the West Indies island 
of Curacao, in which male screw worms were sterilized, 
has reduced the population of those insects almost to zero. 
Screw worms, primarily the bane of livestock, cause losses 
to U.S. cattlemen amounting to $25 to $35 million a year. 


Similar studies of the effect of radiation on cotton in- 
sects started with the Bikini atom bomb tests, where va- 
rieties of insects were exposed to the blasts. It remains to 
be proved whether this procedure will be as effective with 
cotton insects as it was with screw worms on Curacao. But 
Dr. F. C. Bishopp, coordinator of pink bollworm research 
for the cotton industry, says it should prove practical, par- 
ticularly when the insects occur in small numbers or when 
the female of the species mates only once. 


WituraM S. Lowe, Jr. 





Cotton Economic Research 


Sixth Annual Short Course in the Use of 
Fiber-Testing Instruments and 
Interpretation of Data 


This four-week course, sponsored by the Cotton Re- 
search Committee of Texas, will be given at The Uni- 
versity of Texas beginning April ||. 

Instruction will be given on the use of instrument 
measurements in merchandising cotton, the fiber 
characteristics of various types of cotton, and quality 
control techniques in fiber testing. Field trips will be 
made to nearby cotton milling and testing instal- 
lations. 


Full information may be obtained from Cotton Eco- 
nomic Research, Box 8020 University Station, Austin 
a 
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FINANCE 


Stock price rise continues. The increase in the mar- 
gin requirements for stock purchases from 50% to 60% 
put into effect by the Federal Reserve Board on January 
4 has not been completely successful in discouraging specu- 
lative activity. However, it has slowed the rate of increase 
in market prices. The Dow-Jones average of the prices of 
30 industrial stocks stood at 408.89 on January 3 and 
411.63 on February 18, a net gain of 2.74 points in six 
weeks. The evidence that the Federal Reserve intends to 
use its powers to inhibit the growth of a speculative boom 
in stock prices is having a healthy effect. 

As long as business prospects are encouraging, some rise 
in the market may be anticipated on the basis of expecta- 
tions of improved earnings. Recent stock split-ups and 
favorable corporate news have served to maintain interest 
in the market. In January, 68 companies announced divi- 
dend increases. This was the largest January total since 
1950. By mid-February an additional 41 companies had 
announced increases. The expectation that there will be 
more good news of this kind can lead only to enhanced 
prices for equities. 

The persistence in the upward movement of the market 
is not accompanied by general optimism. Among market 
analysts there is a strong vein of caution. The possibility 
that there may be further tightening of credit and the fact 
that many market favorites have generously discounted 
earnings for 1955 lead to the feeling that a substantial 
decline from current high levels may result unless the busi- 
ness outlook continues to justify the optimistic predictions 
made in January. 

Senate investigation of the stock market. The dra- 
matic rise in stock prices has attracted the attention of con- 
gressional investigators. Senator Fulbright of Arkansas, 
chairman of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
has announced that the committee will begin an investiga- 
tion of the market and its impact on the national economy 
on March 3. The purpose of the inquiry is to discover 
whether there is any discrepancy between the prices of 
individual stocks and their earnings. It is also the intention 
of the committee to look into the extent to which stock 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 
Source: Internal Revenue Service, U.S. Treasury Department 








July 1-January 31 















Percent 

Source and area 1954-55 1953-54 change 
TEXAS __._________. $ _ 977,714,367 $ 982,285,807 x 
Income -_ ssscpennatiopinecseaoee 461,673,968 464,700,744 — 1 
Employment —.._— 13,170,920 8,555,927 + 54 
Withholding _.__»_- 422,077,691 417,022,833 + 1 
Other a en 80,791,788 92,006,303 — 12 
FIRST DISTRICT ___ 526,289,328 554,315,686 — 6 
eee ere 251,483,053 270,830,022 — 7 
Employment ——._--___ 1,998,551 1,474,634 + 36 
ee 226,802,275 226,686,075 x 
es 46,005,449 55,324,955 <~ $7 
SECOND DISTRICT_ 451,425,089 427,970,121 + 6 
eee a ee eee ea 210,190,915 193,870,722 + 8 
Employment —— 11,172,369 7,081,293 + 58 
Withholding 195,275,416 190,336,758 + 3 
ee 34,786,339 36,681,348 — 6 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1—January 31 











Percent 

Source 1954-55 1953-54 change 
TOTAL . $305,689,627 $332,287,421 — 8 
Ad valorem and inheritance taxes 25,378,997 24,187,871 + 6 

Natural and casinghead gas 

production taxes 14,156,101 9,569,492 + 48 
Crude oil production taxes __ 61,647,175 653,311,285 — 8 
Sulfur production taxes 2,542,833 2,165,945 + 17 
Net motor fuel taxes 49,278,495 46,433,000 + 6 
Cigarette tax and licenses _ oat 14,235,782 14,316,289 — 1 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and licenses 9,292,712 8,642,591 + 8 
Automobile and other sales taxes 7,883,234 7,161,011 + 10 
Mineral leases, rentals, and bonuses 8,699,077 47,220,924 — 82 
Oil and gas royalties 9,748,255 10,214,976 — 6 
Interest on securities owned 6,417,454 6,268,117 + 22 
Federal aid—highways _ 7,220,451 13,511,299 — 47 
Federal aid—public welfare 49,889,855 47,301,298 + 65 
Federal aid—public education 7,426,698 5,209,617 + 43 
All other receipts 41,877,508 87,773,706 + 11 





prices are determined by speculative forces. There does 
not appear to be any opinion among the members of the 
investigating group that the rise of more than 100 points 
in the Dow-Jones index in the last 17 months has been the 
result of any unnatural market activity. 

This is the first congressional inquiry into the market 
since the much-publicized 1933-34 investigation. (A by- 
product of this earlier affair was the noted picture of the 
late J. P. Morgan with a midget perched on his knee. ) 

It is apparent that a thorough inquiry into the mechanics 
of the market—how prices are actually determined, who 
buys equities, whether present government regulators are 
adequate, and a host of similar topics—is intended. The 
result should be a better public understanding of the place 
of the market in our economy. It is to be hoped that a body 
of statistical data will be produced which will go far toward 
fulfilling the needs of market analysts and economists in 
general. If such data could be provided on a continuing 
basis, they would be of inestimable benefit. 

Fast tax write-offs. The new tax rules governing de- 
preciation of assets, which were enacted into law last sum- 
mer, may cost the federal government as much as $1 billion 
in tax revenue this year, according to one expert. These 
rules, intended to encourage business investment in physi- 
cal plant, allow a more rapid write-off of an asset’s value 
in the early years of its life than was the case under the 
old law. This means a heavier charge-off to depreciation 
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An Economic Survey Method for Small Areas 
By Alfred G. Dale, Research Associate 


A coherent and objective statement of the local 
economic picture is a necessary preliminary to any 
constructive community action designed to encour- 
age local civic and economic growth. This study out- 
lines a method for determining and analyzing the 
economic situation of a small area and forecasting 
employment and population from basic statistical 
data. The price of the bulletin is two dollars. 
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Industrial Expansion in Texas 


by Stanley A. Arbingast, Assistant Director, and 
Alice R. Locklin, Library Assistant 


This quarterly supplement to the Directory of Texas 
Manufacturers lists new industrial plants and expan- 
sions of existing plants announced during October- 
December 1954, together with data on their cost, 
number of employees, and products. Single copies of 
this release are available without charge. Readers are 
invited to add their names to the regular mailing list 
for future issues; the charge is fifty cents a year. 











expense and a smaller amount of net earnings before taxes, 
resulting in a smaller tax bill. 

A recent study by the National Industrial Conference 
Board shows that 45% of a sample of 167 manufacturers 
are utilizing the new methods. One result will be that the 
common stock of corporations using these methods will 
probably sell at a higher ratio to net earnings, because the 
large depreciation reserves accumulated will provide in- 
creased funds to expand the business. Whether these in- 
creased funds will be so used depends upon the usual 
factors that affect increased capital investment, the pros- 
pects of earning a reasonable profit on the investment. In 
the absence of such favorable prospects, investment in new 
plant is not likely to take place. 

The loss to the government is of the nature of an enforced 
saving, for the amount of depreciation taken during the 
later years of the life of an asset will be less under the new 
methods than under the old. This will result in increased 
taxable income in these later years and a correspondingly 
higher tax revenue. Further, the earnings of the new equip- 
ment purchased with the savings of earlier years will pro- 
vide additional revenue. 

Change in Federal Reserve credit policy. The cur- 
rent improvement in the rate of business activity has 
brought about a reversal of the easy-money policy followed 
by the Federal Reserve Board during 1954. An early indi- 
cation of concern over the credit situation came when the 
Board acted to restrict the use of borrowed money to 
finance stock purchases by raising the margin require- 
ments. This action was followed by open-market operations 
designed to reduce the supply of loanable funds. Between 
January 5 and 19 some $929 million of Treasury bills were 
sold in the open market. During the four weeks ending 
January 26, a total of $1,277 million was sold. These sales 
were intended to absorb the usual January accumulation of 
idle funds which results from businesmen repaying loans 
made to finance year-end inventories and from the usual 
return flow of part of the large amount of currency needed 
to accommodate the large volume of December sales. The 
offering of 40-year 3% bonds due February 15, 1955, also 
served the ends of the new policy, since it absorbed long- 
term investment funds which ordinarily find an outlet in 
the market for mortgages and long-term business credit. 

There have been rumors that the rediscount rate might 
be raised and that stock margin requirements might be 
increased again. So far the Federal Reserve seems to be 
waiting to see the effect of previous actions before exerting 
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further pressure. Too much restriction in the early part of 
a business revival can have disastrous results. Hard money 
should not be attained by crystallization of the economic 
system. 

Eleventh District banking. Loans and investments of 
reporting member banks in the Eleventh Federal Reserve 
district showed a 9% improvement in January over Janu- 
ary of 1954. The increase in loans was 12%. This mirrors 
the general strength of business activity which has caused 
such optimism over the outlook for 1955. Holdings of U.S. 
Government securities declined 11% from December to 
January, with the greater part of the decline attributable 
to reduced holdings of Treasury bills and certificates of 
indebtedness. Holdings of securities other than U. S. Gov- 
ernment increased 10% from December to January. Re- 
serves with the Federal Reserve banks increased 1% over 
December. Deposits increased 7% over January 1954, with 
the increase spread among all categories. Time deposits 
showed the largest percentage increase, 14% above Janu- 
ary 1954. This continued growth in deposits shows the 
general prosperity of this area. 

State finance. Total revenue receipts for the Septem- 
ber 1-January 31 period were 8% below the like period 
of 1953-54. This reduction is due in part to the decline in 
revenue from crude oil production taxes. The 54th Legis- 
lature is currently engaged in efforts to find new sources of 
revenue and to increase the yield of old ones in order to 
alleviate the current financial difficulties. What is needed 
most is a thorough revision of our tax system in order to 
improve the patchwork one that we now have. Temporary 
expedients can result only in temporary solutions. What is 
needed is a tax structure more in harmony with the needs 
of a rapidly growing industrialized area. 

Francis B. May 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY-REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change* 











Jan 1955 Jan 1955 Jan 1954 
from from from 
Item Dec 1954 Jan 1954 Dec 1953 
ASSETS 
Loans and investments _... === ss ss 4 + 9 x 
PINE iit teecitchpantiintnssinatieschids a x + 12 x 
Total U.S. Government securities — 11 + 8 — 1 
Treasury bills _.....-- ===» 3s Ss «258 — 38 — 20 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness .....- = 2 — 53 — 13 
Treasury notes Tf 1 + 16 + 9 
oo ee a eee ee + 24 anos 
Other securities C+ 210 + 24 + 1 
Reserve with Federal Reserve 
|. cr ae | — 6 + 2 
Cak ia vee TT —- 14 — 5 — 8 
Balances with domestic banks... — 19 + 4 — 34 
LIABILITIES 
Total deposits (except interbank) — 2 + 7 — 3 
Demand deposits (adjusted)... — 2 + 6 — 8 
Tee tas tt  + 1 +14 + 2 
U.S. Government deposits... — 17 + 8 —17 
Interbank deposits — 12 + 6 — 13 
Domestic banks 0. = — «212 — 6 — 13 
Foreign banks —......._-»»__-- + «288 + 80 — 9 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS... — 1 + 11 + 1 





*Percent hanges are based on the Wednesday nearest the end of the 


month. 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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LABOR 


Employment cutback is moderate. Despite seasonal 
layoffs in the trade industries and some decline in con- 
struction work caused by adverse weather conditions dur- 
ing January and February, Texas Employment Commis- 
sion officials said cutbacks were moderate in comparison 
with those of other years. An early job upturn was foreseen 
in March. 

In the 17 major labor market areas, employment de- 
creased by 27,100 workers between December 1954 and 
January 1955, while the decrease in employment totaled 
35,000 between December 1953 and January 1954. At the 
same time, unemployment increased by 12,120 workers 
from December to January this year, as compared with 
a 16,445 increase from December 1953 to January 1954. 
This brighter employment outlook is particularly im- 
pressive in view of gains made in population totals in the 
areas. 

Specialized jobs remain open. Despite an adequate 
supply of workers in all areas of the state, employers are 
having difficulty filling certain jobs. The greatest need is 
for aircraft engineers of various classifications and for reg- 
istered nurses for hospital duty. Also on the shortage list 
are skilled factory workers in several groups, physicists, 
and teachers. Less numerous are openings for accountants 
and technical writers. 

Texas and Colorado shared the lowest unemployment 
rate in the nation during 1954. Both states scored a 2.3% 
unemployment rate as against the national average of 
5.2%. West Virginia led the nation in unemployment with 
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10.9%, followed closely by Kentucky with 10.3%. The 
percentages are based on President Eisenhower’s economic 
report to Congress. 

Dallas and Houston union workers in seven building 
trades averaged higher hourly earnings than similar work- 
ers in the nation as a whole. Bricklayers, with a national 
average scale of $3.19 on January 3, 1955, were the highest 
paid among the selected trades. Dallas bricklayers earned 
$3.50 an hour and those in Houston drew $3.43. Other 
averages for the same date included $2.53 for carpenters 
on a national average, $2.75 at Dallas, and $2.85 at Hous- 
ton; electricians, $2.93 national, $3.00 at Dallas, and 
$3.13 at Houston; painters, $2.39 national, $2.63 at both 
Dallas and Houston; plasterers, $2.91 national, $3.44 at 
Dallas, and $3.25 at Houston; plumbers, $2.93 national, 
$3.00 at Dallas, and $3.10 at Houston; and building labor- 
ers, $1.38 national, $1.45 at Dallas, and $1.60 at Houston. 

Texas labor legislation. A bill authorizing state super- 
vision of labor-management problems not involved in 
interstate commerce was introduced to the Texas legisla- 
ture. The measure authorizes union-management contracts 
and provides a means to conciliate disputes through the 
Texas Industrial Commission, which has seldom been used 
since it was set up 25 years ago. 

A different labor program is recommended by Governor 
Shivers. He proposes a specific law to stop picketing where 
a majority of employees affected have asked to stay out of 
the union. This is aimed at curbing situations like the year- 
long-picketing at Port Arthur. 


ANNE K. SCHULER 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with. the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor 








_Average weekly earnings 





Industry ‘Jan Dec Jan 
1955* 1954 1954 
“ALL MANUFACTURING $72.80 $73.33 $70.86 
Durable goods 74.03 “74.99 —«*'712.06 
Primary metals 87.57 83.02 83.23 
Machinery—except electrical 76 08 76.08 77.11 
Oil field machinery 81.76 82.12 83.10 
Transportation equipment 90.69 91.59 84.87 
Fabricated metal products 71.39 72.49 70.74 
Lumber and wood products 51.16 53.35 47.29 
Furniture and fixtures 51.55 59.85 50.34 
Stone, clay, and glass 67.12 66.27 61.86 
Nondurable goods 71.75 71.23 70.24 
Textile mill products 47.84 48.03 43.76 
Broad woven goods 49.06 48.83 44.19 
Apparel and fabric products 37.03 34.82 37.50 
Food ; 64.60 64.48 63.65 
Meat packing —. 74.34 75.76 72.83 
Paper and allied products 79.74 76.18 73.51 
Printing oe . 80.88 81.51 77.72 
Chemicals and allied products 86.43 85.30 81.84 
Vegetable oil mills 53.86 53.66 52.63 
Petroleum and coal products 96.63 96.29 95.51 
Leather = ia 40.27 42.08 40.92 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Mining acco 96.98 95.51 96.36 
Crude petroleum products 98.77 95.26 98.11 
Sulfur 85.69 80.58 84.26 
Public utilities 69.37 68.28 66.57 
Retail trade_.____ ey Lee ‘ 56.42 56.32 55.42 
Wholesale trade 72.04 72.14 70.36 


Average weekly hours 








Jan Dec Jan Jan Dec Jan 
1955* (1954 1954 1955* 1954 1953 
~ a. as 41.2 $1.75 $1.75 $1.72 
“as ° ae 41.8 1.75 1.74 ck; ae 
41.7 41.1 41.0 2.10 2.02 2.03 
41.8 41.8 42.6 1.82 1.82 1.81 
41.5 41.9 42.4 1.97 1.96 1.96 
41.6 42.8 41.2 2.18 2.14 2.06 
43.8 44.2 43.4 1.63 1.64 1.63 
44.1 45.6 42.6 1.16 1.17 1.11 
42.6 45.0 43.4 1.21 1.33 1.16 
43.3 43.6 41.8 1.55 1.52 1.48 
41.1 40.7 40.6 1.75 1.75 1.78 
43.1 42.5 40.9 1.11 1.13 1.07 
43.8 43.6 41.3 1.12 1.12 1.07 
37.4 35.9 37.5 0.99 0.97 1.00 
42.5 41.6 41.6 1.52 1.55 1.53 
40.4 42.8 89.8 1.84 1.77 1.83 
43.1 42.8 41.8 1.85 1.78 1.78 
88.7 39.0 38.1 2.09 2.09 2.04 
43.0 43.3 43.3 2.01 1.97 1.89 
54.4 54.2 53.7 0.99 0.99 0.98 
40.6 40.8 40.8 2.38 2.36 2.37 
89.1 89.7 88.6 1.038 1.06 1.06 
44.9 43.9 43.8 2.16 2.13 2.20 
45.1 43.9 43.8 2.19 2.17 2.24 
41.0 39.5 41.1 2.09 2.04 2.05 
40.1 39.7 40.1 1.73 1.7 1.66 
43.4 44.0 43.3 1.30 1.28 1.28 
43.4 43.2 42.9 1.66 1.67 1.64 





Figures do not cover proprietors, firm members, or other principal executives. 


*Preliminary—subject to revision upon receipt of additional reports. 
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From the forests of East Texas 
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Pulp and Paper 


(Continued from front cover) 

Texas’ pulp and paper industry, concentrated in the 
East Texas forest belt, contributes materially to the econ- 
omy of the entire state. In one year the value of its pro- 
ducts totalled some $121 million. The three major firms in 
this Texas industry, all producing both pulp and paper, 
are the Texas Division of the Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company; Southland Paper Mills, Inc.; and East Texas 
Pulp and Paper Company. These three primary producers 
are joined by many processors of paper and paper pro- 
ducts that encompass within Texas almost all phases of 
the paper industry. 

Three major economic factors largely account for the 
location and development of a pulp and paper industry in 
Texas. Availability of necessary fibrous raw materials in 
the form of Southern pine and some hardwoods is the most 
important factor. A plentiful water supply and an abun- 
dance of low-cost fuel, natural gas, permitting low-cost 
electric power production, are other primary consider- 
ations. 

Wood fibres provide the mainstay raw material for a 
mass-production paper industry in several ways. Wood 
represents a concentration of cellulose and lignin with 
relatively large annual accretion due to growth; it is a 
compact substance, easily stored and handled; it can be 
produced effectively upon land poorly suited to most other 
uses; and wood can be readily pulped by either mechani- 
cal or chemical means to yield a high proportion of fibre. 
The forests of East Texas, as a major wood-producing 
region, constitute an excellent source for this most basic 
of all raw materials for a pulp and paper industry. 

Ten and one-half million acres are included in Texas’ 
commercial forest areas; some 3,336,000 acres of this 
timber land are in the state’s 652 scientifically operated 
tree farms. The general rate of tree growth in East Texas 
pine forests exceeds cutting by 33%. And over 9,785,000 
pine trees were planted in Texas during the 1953-54 
planting season. 

Improved forestry methods, besides increasing growth 
rates, have resulted in more cordwood production from 
trees either unsuitable for timber or thinned to improve 
timber stands. Improved techniques have also made avail- 
able chips and mill ends for use in pulp production. Pulp- 
wood production, accounting for 17% of all timber pro- 
duction in Texas, totalled 1,210,704 cords in 1953. One- 
third to one-half of the pulpwood produced in Texas is 
processed in Louisiana, although Texas mills, in turn, 
draw some of their pulpwood from Louisiana. 

Water plays a vital role in all stages of paper produc- 
tion, including, as in the case of Texas plants, large-scale 
use for electric power production by thermal generating 
plants. Water is also used to a large extent in the chemical 
pulping solutions and in the grinding of mechanical pulp, 
in conveying the pulp stock to and through the paper ma- 
chine, in generating steam for drying, and in carrying off 
waste material and impurities. In an efficient mill these 
uses may require up to 7.5 million gallons of water for 
each 100 tons of paper produced. At one stage of paper 
production, for example, when the pulp is passed over 


the Fourdrinier wire into its first actual stage as paper, 
9914% of the total mass is water and only one-half of 
1% is fibre. Fortunately, various sites are available in 
Texas that assure an adequate supply of this vital resource. 

Natural gas, in large and sustained supply, provides the 
low-cost fuel necessary for profitable operation of a pulp 
and paper industry. Not only does Texas’ natural gas 
supply the fuel for low-cost power generation, an item of 
sizeable proportions in pulp and paper production, but it 
also serves as an economical source for the heat needed 
to cook the pulp and dry the products. Texas’ position as 
the nation’s top producer of natural gas (the state mar- 
keted 52% of the nation’s total in 1952) coupled with the 
backlog of the state’s known reserves (on January 1, 1953, 
they comprised 52.9% of the nation’s total) leave little 
room for doubt that adequate supplies of this low-cost 
fuel will continue to be available. 

In addition to these three major economic factors, Texas 
possesses other advantages for pulp and paper production. 
Other requisite raw materials—lime, caustic soda, chlo- 
rine, and salt—are economically available. Further in- 
ducement for location in Texas is furnished by a favorable 
labor situation, relatively low tax rates, good transpor- 
tation facilities, and desirable climatic conditions. In ad- 
dition, Texas offers a favorable economic basis for the 
establishment and operation of a pulp and paper industry. 

The first commercial sulfate pulp kraft paper derived 
from Southern pine was produced in 1911 by Edwin C. 
Mayo at the Orange Pulp and Paper Company, where 
high-grade wrapping paper and kraft bags are still being 
made. This originated the South’s widespread kraft 
paper industry. Newsprint was first made from Southern 
pine experimentally under the direction of Dr. Charles 
Herty, at the Chemical Foundation’s Savannah labora- 
tories. The Herty process, which involves mixing of 20% 
bleached sulfate pulp with 80% groundwood, was used 
for the first time, in 1940, by Southland Paper Mills. 

Proof of the feasibility of pulp and paper production 
from the Southern pine motivated a pronounced shift in 
the pulp and paper industry of the United States toward 
the southern states, including Texas. Virtually the entire 
South offered economical sources for the major materials 
needed. Yet, still other inducements motivated the estab- 
lishment of the industry in Texas and the South. 

Southern pine trees mature sufficiently to be cut for 
pulpwood as early as 15 years after planting, in contrast to 
the 50 or 60 years required for northern spruce to reach 
the same size. This rapid growth, plus other advantageous 
factors, permits Southern pine to be profitably harvested 
for delivery to pulp and paper mills at a relatively low 
cost, often as little as $5.00 to $5.50 per cord. In contrast, 
the per-cord cost of spruce pulpwood may run from $10.00 
to $12.00. 

Guaranteed markets for Southern pulp and paper justify 
the heavy capital outlays entailed in the erection of plants. 
Champion’s Pasadena mill was built especially to supply 
pulp for operations at the company’s Hamilton, Ohio, 
plant. Later expansion into paper making came with con- 
tracts to supply body stock for Life magazine. Southland 
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launched its papermaking operations with purchase agree- 
ments with southwestern newspaper publishers for de- 
livery of at least 30,000 tons of newsprint annually, and 
East Texas Pulp and Paper Company has moved to secure 
similar marketing assurances for its products. With this 
accumulation of advantageous factors it is reasonable to 
expect that the primary units of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry in Texas should prove to be sizeable and prosperous 
firms. Examination of the three Texas plants proves this 
to be the case. 

The Pasadena plant of Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany is the largest of the Texas pulp and paper mills. It 
has a yearly production of approximately 120,000 tons of 
paper, 36,000 tons of paperboard, and 173,000 tons of 
pulp. Their aggregate value is some $32.5 million. Yearly 
earnings of the 1,750 employees of the plant total about 
$8,976,000. Adding to its already above-average salary 
scale, Champion recently announced a liberal profit-shar- 
ing plan for its employees. Fifty percent of its profits, be- 
fore taxes, will be set aside to pay all costs of employee 
hospitalization, retirement income, health and accident 
insurance, and medical and surgical benefit plans. Any 
remaining funds will form a death-benefit trust fund for 
each employee. An extensive company-maintained recre- 
ation area is also provided for employees. 

This modern plant produces three end-products: paper, 
paperboard, and pulp. It is equipped with three Four- 
drinier paper machines, one of which is reserved solely 
for production of body stock for Life magazine. The other 
two machines are used to make a wide variety of coated 
and uncoated papers. Quality paperboard, produced on 
the plant’s one board machine, is designed for fabrication 
by other firms into various types of food containers (e.g., 
milk, butter, and ice cream cartons), All of the end-prod- 
uct pulp produced is further processed by the company’s 
Hamilton, Ohio, plant into several types of high-grade 
paper. 

An important feature of the Champion plant is its 
facilities to manufacture its own bleaching products. Com- 
pany-owned salt deposits are used in supplying all the 
mill’s needs for caustic soda and chlorine. Consumption 
of materials at the plant is prodigious. Each day’s op- 
erations, in fact, demand some 1,000 cords of wood, 250 
tons of pulp, 30 million gallons of water, 5,050 board- 
feet of lumber, 2.5 tons of casein, 50 tons of lime, 2 tons 
of rosin, 92 tons of clay, 19.5 tons of starch, 22 tons of 
caustic soda, 40 to 42 tons of chlorine, and 85 tons of salt. 

The original units of this Pasadena plant, built in 1937 
at a cost of some $3 million, were devoted only to pulp 
production and had a daily capacity of 250 tons. But ex- 
pansion was rapid. By 1942 the plant had begun pro- 
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duction of paper (daily capacity, 100 tons) as well as 
pulp (daily capacity, 300 tons). Continued expansion has 
brought the mill to its present size, and in 1953 additional 
improvements included installation of another digester, 
an evaporator for chemical recovery, the addition of 
another stage in one of the bleaching systems—all of 
these serving to improve the plant’s operations and 
strengthen Champion’s competitive position. 

Champion’s location at Pasadena gives it ready access 
to the materials it needs for pulp and paper production. 
Nearby East Texas forest lands, of which Champion owns 
about 2,155,592 acres, assure a continuous supply of 
cordwood. Local water supplies are adequate, and pipe- 
line transmission facilities tie the plant to nearby gas 
fields, which provide the needed low-cost fuel. 

Southland Paper Mills, Inc., located at Lufkin, produces 
newsprint and paperboard as its end-products. Current an- 
nual production of the company includes about 130,000 
tons of newsprint and 25,000 tons of paperboard. Sale 
value of both products approximates $20 million yearly. 
Employees assigned directly to mill operations total 720, 
while another 130 employees are engaged in pulpwood 
procurement. The payroll] for these 850 employees runs to 
$4 million a year. 

Southland’s modern facilities include two Fourdrinier 
paper machines and one cylinder paperboard machine. 
Virtually all of the mill’s output of newsprint is consumed 
by various publishers in the Southwest, and most of its 
paperboard is used by southwestern fabricators of food 
containers and similar paper products. The mill was de- 
signed to permit continuous operation. The newsprint pro- 
duction facilities take the cordwood directly through the 
woodyard, barking drum, grinders, screens, thickeners, 
and stock preparation stages to the Fourdrinier paper ma- 
chines. Kraft paperboard operations carry the cordwood 
from the woodyard through the barking drum to the chip- 
per, digesters, washing and screening, bleaching, and stock 
preparation processes (including installations for the 
manufacture and recovery of cooking liquor) to its final 
form as it emerges from the cylinder machine. Such con- 
tinuous, direct-line operations have permitted the realiza- 
tion of relatively low operating costs by the mill. 

Each year the Southland mill uses around 230,000 cords 
of pulpwood, 5,500 tons of sodium sulphate, 3,500 tons of 
liquid chlorine, and 2,000 tons of caustic soda, as well as 
carload lots of other materials such as starch, soda ash, 
rosin size, and alum. The daily water requirement of 14 
million gallons is provided by wells drilled into the Car- 
rizo sand. As virtually all shipments are by rail, some 
6,500 cars per year are required to handle the flow of 
products. 
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The initial plant at Lufkin started operation in January 
1940 with a rated daily newsprint capacity of 150 tons. Its 
equipment included one Fourdrinier paper machine and 
groundwood pulp production facilities. By 1944 integration 
of the plant had been achieved with the construction of a 
175-ton-a-day chemical kraft pulp mill. The present capaci- 
ty was achieved in 1948. Plans have been formulated for the 
installation of a third Fourdrinier paper machine to in- 
crease newsprint production. The order for this machine 
was placed in the fall of 1954 and installation is expected 
to be completed late in 1956. This machine is of the latest 
type design and at maximum speed will be capable of pro- 
ducing 2,000 feet of paper, 210 inches wide, per minute. 

The Lufkin site provides Southland Paper Mills with all 
three of the necessary basic materials—wood, water, and 
fuel—plus several other beneficial features, such as a good 
labor supply, good transportation facilities, and favorable 
local tax rates. The East Texas pine forest area, particu- 
larly within a 50-mile radius of Lufkin, assures adequate 
supplies of wood. Cordwood is derived from both com- 
pany timber stands, some 134,415 acres of which is oper- 
ated as a scientific tree farm, and from private contrac- 
tors. As an aquafer, the Carrizzo sand assures sustained 
water supplies. And a utility pipline adjacent to plant site 
conveys the necessary low-cost fuel, natural gas, to the 
mill. 


Lufkin and the entire South have benefited directly 
from the successful establishment of this mill—a pioneer 
in the production of newsprint from Southern pine. 

East Texas Pulp and Paper Company, with the com- 
pletion of its plant in 1954, became Texas’ newest pro- 
ducer. The first pulp was turned out on December 5 and 
the first unbleached kraft liner on December 21. Bleached 
pulp and paper production came with the new year, 1955, 
and completion of the bleach plant. Designed yearly ca- 
pacity of this plant, employing the chlorine dioxide bleach- 
ing system, is 105,00 tons of bleached paperboard and 
bleached market pulp. Production will be divided equally 
between the two end-products. 

Yearly sales value of the mill’s output is placed at $16 
million. Plant employees, drawing an annual payroll of 
$1.6 million, total 325, while independent contractors will 
have approximately 600 workers engaged in wood harvest- 
ing operations. The annual payroll for this latter group is 
$1.7 million. During its construction, up to 1,500 workers, 
whose wages were estimated to have totalled $4,250,000, 
were employed in the mill. Initial investment in the plant, 
jointly owned by Houston Oil Company and Time, Inc., 
reached $28 million. 

The plant site is at Evadale, 26 miles northeast of Beau- 
mont and only 6 miles east of Silsbee. Located in modern 
structures on a 50-acre tract the plant is well designed for 
efficient operation. The production department is equipped 
with a Beloit Fourdrinier paper machine, 62 paper dryers, 
and 15 felt dryers. The plant also has all the facilities 
needed for completion processing, from cordwood to pa- 
per, including its own electric power plant. The special 
problem of disposing of the mill effluent has been solved by 
the use of three settling ponds and a 14-mile drainage 
canal, which releases the waste through a swamp area into 
the Neches River below the point of tidal action. 

Adequate provision has been made to supply the Eva- 
dale plant with a sustained flow of the materials it finds 
necessary for pulp and paper production. One feature of 
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its pulpwood procurement program is the obtaining, in the 
form of debarked chips and slab ends, of the equivalent of 
40,000 tons of cordwood a year. These chips and slab ends, 
to be bought from the Kirby Lumber Company of Silsbee, 
were formerly left as a waste product of lumber produc- 
tion. The mill’s major cordwood supply, some 200,000 
cords per year, is harvested from over 1.2 million acres of 
forest lands in 11 Texas counties and two Louisiana par- 
ishes. Yearly cost of cordwood and chips is estimated at 
$2.8 million. Chemical purchases require an annual out- 
lay of $1.7 million or more. Natural gas provides the 
needed low-cost fuel, while eight 1,400-foot wells supply 
the 23 million gallons of water needed daily. Rail trans- 
portation, with the Santa Fe Lines providing direct serv- 
ices, will be the primary carrier utilized by the mill. Trans- 
port costs are estimated to total $2.6 million per year 
of which $2 million represents outgoing shipment costs. 

With its initial production limited to market pulp and 
paperboard, the Evadale plant will sell all its output to other 
firms for further processing. The market pulp will be 
shipped in bales to other paper makers for use in the pro- 
duction of various grades of paper; the paperboard rolls 
and sheets will be used by paper fabricators for use in such 
products as tags, file folders, and bags. It is entirely feasible 
that this mill can, after it becomes firmly established in its 
present form, expand by adding newsprint or similar pro- 
ducts to its output. 

The Bureau of the Census reports on Texas manufactur- 
ing industries for 1947, latest available data, reveal that 
57 Texas firms engaged in some phase of paper manu- 
facturing and its allied activities. These firms employed 
4,674 persons on annual payrolls totalling $13,084,000. 
Value added by manufacture by their operations was 
$32,992,000. By 1951, estimates placed the value added by 
manufacture for the Texas paper industry at $55,673,000. 
About 50 of these 57 firms produced the coarser grades of 
paper. Fleming and Sons of Dallas is the largest of the 
convertor-type firms and is the oldest paper plant in Texas, 
with a service record of well over 50 years duration. 

The marketing of paper and its allied products is also 
an important business in Texas. In 1948 total sales of 
wholesale paper firms totaled $86,340,000. Merchant 
wholesalers, numbering 120 of the 161 wholesale marketers 
of paper in Texas, made the majority of sales, with a total 
sales volume of $67,509,000 for that year. The 2,367 per- 
sons employed by these firms earned total wages of $7.6 
million in 1948. 

Estimates have been made that the nation’s newsprint 
consumption will rise from its 1953 total of 6.1 million 
tons to a new peak of 8.7 million tons in 1975, And it is 
reasonable to expect increases in the demand for other 
paper products, too. Texas’ pulp and paper industry may 
expect an important, perhaps an increasing, share of the 
paper market of the country by sustaining its present level 
of production and by carrying out expansion as conditions 
favor it. The large East Texas forest area, in which 42 
counties produce pulpwood and 56% of all land area is in 
forests, can support the substantially increased harvests of 
pulpwood that will be needed by an expanding pulp and 
paper industry. Natural gas supplies are adequate and 
capable of expansion. Water may present the most pressing 
problem, but even this should be capable of solution with 
the increase of groundwater conservation measures and 
particularly with reservoir construction. 

Ernest H. VAUGHAN 
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launched its papermaking operations with purchase agree- 
ments with southwestern newspaper publishers for de- 
livery of at least 30,000 tons of newsprint annually, and 
East Texas Pulp and Paper Company has moved to secure 
similar marketing assurances for its products. With this 
accumulation of advantageous factors it is reasonable to 
expect that the primary units of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry in Texas should prove to be sizeable and prosperous 
firms. Examination of the three Texas plants proves this 
to be the case. 

The Pasadena plant of Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany is the largest of the Texas pulp and paper mills. It 
has a yearly production of approximately 120,000 tons of 
paper, 36,000 tons of paperboard, and 173,000 tons of 
pulp. Their aggregate value is some $32.5 million. Yearly 
earnings of the 1,750 employees of the plant total about 
$8,976,000. Adding to its already above-average salary 
scale, Champion recently announced a liberal profit-shar- 
ing plan for its employees. Fifty percent of its profits, be- 
fore taxes, will be set aside to pay all costs of employee 
hospitalization, retirement income, health and accident 
insurance, and medical and surgical benefit plans. Any 
remaining funds will form a death-benefit trust fund for 
each employee. An extensive company-maintained recre- 
ation area is also provided for employees. 

This modern plant produces three end-products: paper, 
paperboard, and pulp. It is equipped with three Four- 
drinier paper machines, one of which is reserved solely 
for production of body stock for Life magazine. The other 
two machines are used to make a wide variety of coated 
and uncoated papers. Quality paperboard, produced on 
the plant’s one board machine, is designed for fabrication 
by other firms into various types of food containers (e.g., 
milk, butter, and ice cream cartons). All of the end-prod- 
uct pulp produced is further processed by the company’s 
Hamilton, Ohio, plant into several types of high-grade 
paper. 

An important feature of the Champion plant is its 
facilities to manufacture its own bleaching products. Com- 
pany-owned salt deposits are used in supplying all the 
mill’s needs for caustic soda and chlorine. Consumption 
of materials at the plant is prodigious. Each day’s op- 
erations, in fact, demand some 1,000 cords of wood, 250 
tons of pulp, 30 million gallons of water, 5,050 board- 
feet of lumber, 2.5 tons of casein, 50 tons of lime, 2 tons 
of rosin, 92 tons of clay, 19.5 tons of starch, 22 tons of 
caustic soda, 40 to 42 tons of chlorine, and 85 tons of salt. 

The original units of this Pasadena plant, built in 1937 
at a cost of some $3 million, were devoted only to pulp 
production and had a daily capacity of 250 tons. But ex- 
pansion was rapid. By 1942 the plant had begun pro- 
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duction of paper (daily capacity, 100 tons) as well as 
pulp (daily capacity, 300 tons). Continued expansion has 
brought the mill to its present size, and in 1953 additional 
improvements included installation of another digester, 
an evaporator for chemical recovery, the addition of 
another stage in one of the bleaching systems—all of 
these serving to improve the plant’s operations and 
strengthen Champion’s competitive position. 

Champion’s location at Pasadena gives it ready access 
to the materials it needs for pulp and paper production. 
Nearby East Texas forest lands, of which Champion owns 
about 2,155,592 acres, assure a continuous supply of 
cordwood. Local water supplies are adequate, and pipe- 
line transmission facilities tie the plant to nearby gas 
fields, which provide the needed low-cost fuel. 

Southland Paper Mills, Inc., located at Lufkin, produces 
newsprint and paperboard as its end-products. Current an- 
nual production of the company includes about 130,000 
tons of newsprint and 25,000 tons of paperboard. Sale 
value of both products approximates $20 million yearly. 
Employees assigned directly to mill operations total 720, 
while another 130 employees are engaged in pulpwood 
procurement. The payroll for these 850 employees runs to 
$4 million a year. 

Southland’s modern facilities include two Fourdrinier 
paper machines and one cylinder paperboard machine. 
Virtually all of the mill’s output of newsprint is consumed 
by various publishers in the Southwest, and most of its 
paperboard is used by southwestern fabricators of food 
containers and similar paper products. The mill was de- 
signed to permit continuous operation. The newsprint pro- 
duction facilities take the cordwood directly through the 
woodyard, barking drum, grinders, screens, thickeners, 
and stock preparation stages to the Fourdrinier paper ma- 
chines. Kraft paperboard operations carry the cordwood 
from the woodyard through the barking drum to the chip- 
per, digesters, washing and screening, bleaching, and stock 
preparation processes (including installations for the 
manufacture and recovery of cooking liquor) to its final 
form as it emerges from the cylinder machine. Such con- 
tinuous, direct-line operations have permitted the realiza- 
tion of relatively low operating costs by the mill. 

Each year the Southland mill uses around 230,000 cords 
of pulpwood, 5,500 tons of sodium sulphate, 3,500 tons of 
liquid chlorine, and 2,000 tons of caustic soda, as well as 
carload lots of other materials such as starch, soda ash, 
rosin size, and alum. The daily water requirement of 14 
million gallons is provided by wells drilled into the Car- 
rizo sand. As virtually all shipments are by rail, some 
6,500 cars per year are required to handle the flow of 
products. 
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The initial plant at Lufkin started operation in January 
1940 with a rated daily newsprint capacity of 150 tons. Its 
equipment included one Fourdrinier paper machine and 
groundwood pulp production facilities. By 1944 integration 
of the plant had been achieved with the construction of a 
175-ton-a-day chemical kraft pulp mill. The present capaci- 
ty was achieved in 1948. Plans have been formulated for the 
installation of a third Fourdrinier paper machine to in- 
crease newsprint production. The order for this machine 
was placed in the fall of 1954 and installation is expected 
to be completed late in 1956. This machine is of the latest 
type design and at maximum speed will be capable of pro- 
ducing 2,000 feet of paper, 210 inches wide, per minute. 

The Lufkin site provides Southland Paper Mills with all 
three of the necessary basic materials—wood, water, and 
fuel—plus several other beneficial features, such as a good 
labor supply, good transportation facilities, and favorable 
local tax rates. The East Texas pine forest area, particu- 
larly within a 50-mile radius of Lufkin, assures adequate 
supplies of wood. Cordwood is derived from both com- 
pany timber stands, some 134,415 acres of which is oper- 
ated as a scientific tree farm, and from private contrac- 
tors. As an aquafer, the Carrizzo sand assures sustained 
water supplies. And a utility pipline adjacent to plant site 
conveys the necessary low-cost fuel, natural gas, to the 
mill. 


Lufkin and the entire South have benefited directly 
from the successful establishment of this mill—a pioneer 
in the production of newsprint from Southern pine. 

East Texas Pulp and Paper Company, with the com- 
pletion of its plant in 1954, became Texas’ newest pro- 
ducer, The first pulp was turned out on December 5 and 
the first unbleached kraft liner on December 21. Bleached 
pulp and paper production came with the new year, 1955, 
and completion of the bleach plant. Designed yearly ca- 
pacity of this plant, employing the chlorine dioxide bleach- 
ing system, is 105,00 tons of bleached paperboard and 
bleached market pulp. Production will be divided equally 
between the two end-products. 

Yearly sales value of the mill’s output is placed at $16 
million. Plant employees, drawing an annual payroll of 
$1.6 million, total 325, while independent contractors will 
have approximately 600 workers engaged in wood harvest- 
ing operations. The annual payroll for this latter group is 
$1.7 million. During its construction, up to 1,500 workers, 
whose wages were estimated to have totalled $4,250,000, 
were employed in the mill. Initial investment in the plant, 
jointly owned by Houston Oil Company and Time, Inc., 
reached $28 million. 

The plant site is at Evadale, 26 miles northeast of Beau- 
mont and only 6 miles east of Silsbee. Located in modern 
structures on a 50-acre tract the plant is well designed for 
efficient operation. The production department is equipped 
with a Beloit Fourdrinier paper machine, 62 paper dryers, 
and 15 felt dryers. The plant also has all the facilities 
needed for completion processing, from cordwood to pa- 
per, including its own electric power plant. The special 
problem of disposing of the mill effluent has been solved by 
the use of three settling ponds and a 14-mile drainage 
canal, which releases the waste through a swamp area into 
the Neches River below the point of tidal action. 

Adequate provision has been made to supply the Eva- 
dale plant with a sustained flow of the materials it finds 
necessary for pulp and paper production. One feature of 
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its pulpwood procurement program is the obtaining, in the 
form of debarked chips and slab ends, of the equivalent of 
40,000 tons of cordwood a year. These chips and slab ends, 
to be bought from the Kirby Lumber Company of Silsbee, 
were formerly left as a waste product of lumber produc- 
tion. The mill’s major cordwood supply, some 200,000 
cords per year, is harvested from over 1.2 million acres of 
forest lands in 1] Texas counties and two Louisiana par- 
ishes. Yearly cost of cordwood and chips is estimated at 
$2.8 million. Chemical purchases require an annual out- 
lay of $1.7 million or more. Natural gas provides the 
needed low-cost fuel, while eight 1,400-foot wells supply 
the 23 million gallons of water needed daily. Rail trans- 
portation, with the Santa Fe Lines providing direct serv- 
ices, will be the primary carrier utilized by the mill. Trans- 
port costs are estimated to total $2.6 million per year 
of which $2 million represents outgoing shipment costs. 

With its initial production limited to market pulp and 
paperboard, the Evadale plant will sell all its output to other 
firms for further processing. The market pulp will be 
shipped in bales to other paper makers for use in the pro- 
duction of various grades of paper; the paperboard rolls 
and sheets will be used by paper fabricators for use in such 
products as tags, file folders, and bags. It is entirely feasible 
that this mill can, after it becomes firmly established in its 
present form, expand by adding newsprint or similar pro- 
ducts to its output. 

The Bureau of the Census reports on Texas manufactur- 
ing industries for 1947, latest available data, reveal that 
57 Texas firms engaged in some phase of paper manu- 
facturing and its allied activities. These firms employed 
4,674 persons on annual payrolls totalling $13,084,000. 
Value added by manufacture by their operations was 
$32,992,000. By 1951, estimates placed the value added by 
manufacture for the Texas paper industry at $55,673,000. 
About 50 of these 57 firms produced the coarser grades of 
paper. Fleming and Sons of Dallas is the largest of the 
convertor-type firms and is the oldest paper plant in Texas, 
with a service record of well over 50 years duration. 

The marketing of paper and its allied products is also 
an important business in Texas. In 1948 total sales of 
wholesale paper firms totaled $86,340,000. Merchant 
wholesalers, numbering 120 of the 161 wholesale marketers 
of paper in Texas, made the majority of sales, with a total 
sales volume of $67,509,000 for that year. The 2,367 per- 
sons employed by these firms earned total wages of $7.6 
million in 1948. 

Estimates have been made that the nation’s newsprint 
consumption will rise from its 1953 total of 6.1 million 
tons to a new peak of 8.7 million tons in 1975. And it is 
reasonable to expect increases in the demand for other 
paper products, too. Texas’ pulp and paper industry may 
expect an important, perhaps an increasing, share of the 
paper market of the country by sustaining its present level 
of production and by carrying out expansion as conditions 
favor it. The large East Texas forest area, in which 42 
counties produce pulpwood and 56% of all land area is in 
forests, can support the substantially increased harvests of 
pulpwood that will be needed by an expanding pulp and 
paper industry. Natural gas supplies are adequate and 
capable of expansion. Water may present the most pressing 
problem, but even this should be capable of solution with 
the increase of groundwater conservation measures and 
particularly with reservoir construction. 

Ernest H. VAUGHAN 
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L by 
Percent change Percent change 
Jan 1955 Jan 1955 Jan1955 Jan _ 
Jan from from Jan from fro 
City and item 1955 Dec 1954 Jan 1954 City and item 1955 Dec 1954 Jan 1954 
ABILENE (pop. 55 oO) BEAUMONT (pop. 10 104 iene 
Retail sales —._____ 2 — 35 + 3 Retail sales* ___ : — 29 aoe 
Department and aspeed stomet. _*... 3 mats — 48 + 12 Automotive secenaan ee : i 7 oe aaa 
General merchandise stores ——______ ae + 18 Department and weed « sinien. waa pate — 59 + 7 
Postal receipts - —_—-§ 72, 976 =e + 19 Eating and drinking places*_. = ; — 10 — 10 
Building permits, ews federal enntenate $ 1,012,418 — 19 +150 Food stores* ___ ee. peas co ta a 4 
Bank debits (thousands) — = : 64,207 = « 7 Ss General nenilites eteves? Pes cee ees — 60 + 6 
End-of-month deposits (Guanneds)? 61,018 + 1 + 12 Lumber, building material, 
Annual rate of deposit turnover____ 12.7 — 5 — 4 and hardware stores* a ; : se — 13 + 24 
Employment ———_______ mari 27,550 x +s Postal receipts cae 79,494 — 48 — 2 
Manufacturing employment - rene 3,170 =a ae eames Building permits, “ie federal oitiatie $ 602,607 + 57 + 21 
Percent unemployed —____ ny 5.2 + 16 7S Bank debits (thousands) —_____. _$ 118,970 — 65 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ $ 101,729 — 8 x 
ALPINE (pop. 5, O53) Annual rate of deposit turnover noes 13.8 — 4 — 8 
Postal receipts - 3,238 — 49 Employment (area) : = 80,945 x + 8 
Building permite, las federal contracts ; 2,250 — 69 — 10 Manufacturing eine oiaiih 26,220 = tee tie 
Bank debits (thousands) ____________$ 2,114 Sis allie Percent nya (area) _.__.. = 6.7 + 6 + 8 
End-of-month deposits ithennaie) ¢_ _$ 4,006 + 1 3 
emma rate of deposit turnover________ 6.4 9 2 BEEVILLE (pop. 10 500°) 
Il I r Postal receipts - 8,274 — 37 + 33 
Retail _, AAR 0 (pop. 108, 034 ) e + 12 Building permite, lens feteral contracts ; 139,100 — 72 + 39 
POPE ; Lise + 45 Bank debits (thousands) a ee 7,889 — 4 + 12 
ERE a — 57 + 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ___$ 12,770 x + 10 
Drug stores® aa ime Annual rate of deposit turnover_.__. 7.4 — 8 + 4 
Food stores* — 8 + 40 
Furniture and household BIG SPRING (pop. 20, 1654") 
appliance stores* __ ree ee —17 — 20 Retail sales ___. — + 15 
Lumber, building rary Department aad append: stores... : — 40 + 1 
and hardware stores* la a Se — 86 ce Drug stores 3 — 87 — 1 
Postal receipts — | 121, 977 — 42 + 6 Postal receipts -_ : g 20,064 — 41 + 13 
Building permits, sy Soterel eoutunain $ 1,828,380 + 70 + 82 Building permits, less Satenel contracts $ 67,825 — 87 — 6 
Bank debits (thousands) _............. $ 150,139 — 8 + 21 Bank debits (thousands) $ 24,032 — 1 + 15 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ _.$ 113,909 + 1 + 15 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__. $ 26,058 — 8 + il 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_ = 16.0 — 6 + 7 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 — 1 + 4 
Employment a aan 43,600 — 2 + 2 _—— -——__—_ -—— —-- —— 
Manufacturing malignant a 4,760 0 — 1 BORGER (pop. 18 — 
Percent unemployed ___ eke 5.5 + 10 — 7 or ae 14,052 Neg 4 23 
= Building permits, less federal wentiente : 57,750 — 45 — 58 
va __ AUSTIN ( (pop. 168, 500 a _r Bank debits (thousands) —  —a ae 
PR OLEH : i cial End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ __$ 15,705 + 1 + 10 
eceseetd and eneend dete... er Tay Annual rate of deposit turnover. 10.0 — 13 — 17 
Eating and drinking places + 18 + 16 
Filling stations - — 35 — 22 - BRENHAM (pop. 6 941) 
Food stores — 7 — 2 Postal receipts : $ 6,253 — 47 + 6 
Furniture and war Building permits, less Solera contracts $ 834,499 +440 +730 
appliance stores _ — 80 + 11 Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,497 + 5 + 4 
Lumber, building material, End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _.$ 11,337 — 8 + 3 
and hardware stores - eer = . — 25 + $4 Annual rate of deposit turnover = 6.8 + 6 + 1 
Postal receipts _$ 236,151 — 380 + 8 —___________ 
Building permits, less federal contracts_$ 2,975,910 — 6 +120 BROWNSVILLE ental 36 ,066) 
Bank debits (thousands) = $ 140,006 + 8 + 26 Bistell eutes® _ 26 417 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t...$ 114,763 — 4 + 13 = 
Annual rate of deposit turnover__ 14.4 + 9 + 11 Automotive stores* . s . Bs eid + 
Bataingtnaent 63,300 a Lumber, building material, 
c and hardware stores* — 45 x 
Manufacturing employment : _ 4,340 0 + 33 s 
Percent unemployed = 3.5 + 13 — 20 wounen —— S 21465 — — 2 
Ki dub ialuivesge wae eunnnedes dannii less federal contracts $ 162,645 + 71 + 51 
- BAYTOWN oO aay 983 
Postal receipts © il 19, ia —e +298 BRYAN (pop. 18 8102), 
Building permits, hone: dened contunets ; 791,180 +190 + 97 Retail sales* --- — 27 — 8 
Bank debits (thousands) ____ $ 18,328 + 2 — 7 Automotive stores* — 33 as 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)$¢._$ 23,109 + 9 + 9 Department and apparel stores — 40 ae 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.9 — 1 — 11 Food stores* + 6 sate f 
Employment (area) 367,000 — 2 + 4 Postal receipts —.... $ 19,373 — 36 5 
Manufacturing employment (area) 80,475 x ee Building permits, less federal contracts $ 301,530 + 53 — 11 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.3 + 19 + 5 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Percent change 

















Jan1955 Jan 1955 
Jan from from 
City and item 1955 Dec 1954 Jan 1954 
BROWNWOOD (pop. : 20 ptSl) 

Retail sales ___ 41 +17 
Automotive snnten — 29 — 2 
Department and apparel stores — 40 + 53 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores : — 37 + 8 

Postal receipts $ 15,604 — 43 — 56 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 126,133 +470 +1450 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,858 x + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢._$ 13,897 — 2 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.4 — 1 + 4 

CHILDRESS (pop. 7 619) 

Retail sales* — 29 + 10 
Department and apparel stores — 56 + 26 
Filing“ations ~s +e 
Food/stores — 9 + 1 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores — 23 + 22 

Postal receipts $ 5,039 — 38 + 12 

anaes permits, less federal contracts $ 5,955 — 80 +160 
CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 122. ,956") 

Retail sales — 36 + 7 
Apparel stores — 38 — 2 
Automotive stores + 36 + 18 
Department storest — 61 + 17 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores — 19 + 44 

Postal receipts $ 130,601 — 39 + 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,147,604 + 87 + 30 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 181,046 + 2 + 19 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 109,029 — 10 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.0 + 7 + 9 

Employment 62,000 — 1 + 2 
Manufacturing employment 7,990 x + 2 

Percent an eras 7.4 + 40 +17 

‘CORSICANA (pop. p. 19 ,211) 

Department and apparel store sales — 56 + 8 

Postal receipts $ 14, 021 — 62 — 15 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 38,895 — 23 — 85 

Bank debits (thousands) & 16,047 — 6 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t 3 22,685 x + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.5 — 8 + 2 

DALLAS (pop. 538,92 4") 

Retail sales* — 33 + 24 
Apparel stores* — 61 + 4 
Automotive stores* - 8 + 651 
Department storest — 53 + 20 
Eating and drinking places* — 7 + 3 
Filling stations* — 5 + 16 
Florists* — 46 + 2 
Food stores* — 11 — 8 
General merchandise stores* — 55 + 14 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* — 9 +110 
Office, store, and school 
supply dealers* ; : — 13 — 2 

Postal receipts $ 1,600,913 — 25 + 11 

Building permits, less federal contracts $12,500,896 + 22 + 35 

Bank debits (thousands) .....$ 2,184,497 — 8 + 15 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢...$ 969,839 — 7 + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover __ 26.0 — 8 + 7 

Employment eee 310,615 — 2 + 1 
Manufacturing eonlemans ra 77,575 — 1 + 2 

Percent unemployed __....__________.__ 2.9 + 21 — 6 
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Jan1955 Jan 1955 
Jan from from 
City and item 1955 Dec 1954 Jan 1954 
DEL RIO sid 14,211) 

Postal receipts - ae 10,708 — 41 3 

Building aint ides parry contracts $ 116,068 + 29 —17 

Bank debits (thousands) — oi $ 7,514 — 2 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t __$ 11,270 x +11 

Annual rate of deposit turnover : 8.0 — 2 — 

DENISON ciel 17 Kamael 

Retail sales — 52 — 3 
Department aad peeny stores : — 62 + 4 

Postal receipts . $ 14,652 — 40 — 6 

Building permits, less federal weuteoatn $ 84,167 — 77 +140 

Bank debits (thousands) : $ 14,572 — 1 + 20 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ $ 19,473 — 3 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _... 8.8 — 2 + 14 

DENTON (pop. 21,372) 

Department and apparel store sales x . — 55 +138 

Postal receipts —....___.. ee $ 20,776 — 39 — 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 186,150 +17 + 96 

Bank debits (thousands) ae $ 12,390 — 21 + 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _$ 15,341 + 8 + 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover __ 9.9 — 15 + 6 

~ EAGLE PASS (pop. 7,276) 

Postal receipts —..._. $ 4,343 — 50 — 14 

Building permits, less Sede contracts $ 21,710 + 1 — 67 

Bank debits (thousands) ; $ 3,985 + 8 + 17 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢___$ 4,080 + 3 + 18 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.9 — 2 + 8 

EDINBURG (pop. 15,993") 

Postal receipts __..... $ 6,574 — 55 — 12 
Building permits, less Sedetel contracts $ 48,250 — 37 + 52 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,892 + 1 — 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft... $ 7,899 x —2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.0 — 7 + 20 

EL PASO (pop. 182 2,505") 

Retail sales* — 40 + 65 
Apparel stores* — 61 + 2 
Automotive stores* — 5 + 2 
Department storest — 55 + 10 
Drug stores* _ — 34 — 13 
Food stores* - 9 + 8 
General samvthaniiae stores* — 56 + 4 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* - — 40 + 37 
Piano and musical instrument stores*_. — 40 + 17 

Postal receipts $ 191,517 — 43 — 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,563,245 — 17 + 45 

Bank debits (thousands) : $ 233,378 — 7 + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t_..$ 133,531 — 2 + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.8 — 8 + 7 

Employment 72,600 — 2 + 7 
Manufacturing neaiiianiaink 11,480 x + 7 

Percent unemployed ___.. CONE er ere 4.5 + 10 — 4 

GARLAND (pop. 10,571) 

Postal receipts _._____ iia 11,190 — 55 + 9 

Building permits, an federal esnteene $ 1,522,929 — 67 +210 

Bank debits (thousands) — ; ae 11,859 + 3 + 24 

End-of-month deposits (thensenda) 3 12,495 x + 19 

Annual rate of deposit turnover... 11.4 — 1 + 7 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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a. BUSINESS CONDITIONS 








Percent change 








Jan 1955 




















Jan 1955 
Jan from from 
City and item 1955 Dec 1954 Jan 1954 
FORT WORTH (Pop. 315,578) 

Retail sales* — 22 + 12 
Apparel stores* — 49 — 22 
Automotive stores* = — 8 + 46 
Department storest =e — — 57 + 16 
Drug stores* : — 20 + 1 
Eating and drinking aieeeat sties x + 8 
Filling stations* __ — 6 + 59 
Food stores* — 22 — wb 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores* — 35 — 7 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores* + 18 + 31 

Postal receipts : _...$ 628,025 — 87 + 3 

Building permits, less Sulenl ¢ contracts $ 8,121,710 — 84 + 27 

Bank debits (thousands) ore $ 604,063 — il + 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢.._$ 857,764 + 8 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.6 —ill + 10 

Employment 178,900 — 1 + 6 
Manufacturing employment 52,925 x + 6 

Percent unemployed neces 5.3 + 23 — 2 

GALVESTON (pop. 71,527*) 

Retail sales — 82 + 8 
Department and apparel ees. aoe — 56 + 8 
Food stores — 7 + 43 
Lumber, building mateatad, 

and hardware stores a + 92 + 16 

Postal receipts $ 68,830 — 38 — 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 109,225 — 74 — 33 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 81,164 — 12 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 68,259 x —14 

Annual rate of deposit turnover____ 14.3 — 9 + 23 

Employment 45,600 — 1 + 1 
Manufacturing employment 11,400 — 2 + 8 

Percent unemp!oyed oad 6.6 + 12 + 16 

GIDDINGS (pop. 2,532) 

Postal receipts g 2,719 — 42 + 26 

Bank debits ‘eeenta) 3 1,987 — 4 — 84 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ z 4,303 — 65 + 29 

Annual rate of deposit turnover . 5.4 — 2 — 41 

GLADEWATER (pop. 5,305) 

Postal receipts £ 5,745 — 42 — 8 

Bank debits (thousands) ‘ $ 4,061 — 4 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t__ $ 4,387 — 2 — 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _____ 11.1 — 8 + 18 

Employment (area) ess , 23,700 — 2 — 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) _ 8,660 — 4 — 9 

Percent unemployed (area) _._ 6.1 + 20 + 20 

GOLDTHWAITE neiiggth 1 via 

Retail sales* - = — 24 
Automotive stores* — 17 ‘ 
Filling stations* - ‘ ; — + 46 mike 

Postal receipts docnieicae 1,103 — 72 — 87 

Bank debits (thousands) ___ z 2,416 + 20 + 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) 3. t 2,961 — 8 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.4 + 24 + 19 

GONZALES (pop. 5,659) 

Postal receipts ; _._$ 5,801 — 47 + 42 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 28,300 12 — 1 

Bank debits (thousands) me 5,061 — 5 + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__$ 5,789 — 4 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 — 2 +220 








TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 





" Pereont change 


























Jan 19565 Jan 1955 
Jan from from 
City and item 1955 Dec 1954 Jan 1954 
GREENVILLE (pop. 17,500") 

Retail sales _ — 11 + 20 
Automotive stores — 5 + 25 
Department and apparel stores — 66 + 10 
Drug stores ______ seks ae ~ 30 
Food stores — 23 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores : + 32 

Postal receipts aaa z 17,329 — 42 + 6 

Building permits, less Selon contracts $ 138,500 +130 +170 

Bank debits (thousands) ; $ 12,903 + 2 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 15,221 — 8 — 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover - 10.0 + 2 + 22 

HARLINGEN (pop. 30. 038°) 

Postal receipts 26,955 — 38 + 18 

Building permits, ae deed contracts : 232,908 + 21 + 75 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 29,962 + 6 + 26 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) { $ 22,045 — 2 + a 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ; 16.2 + 6 — 19 

HENDERSON (pop. 6,833) _ 

Retail sales* — 8 + 16 
Automotive nn — 1 + 33 
Food stores* — 18 — 13 
Lumber, building nbentel, 

and hardware stores* i —- 9 — 6 

Postal receipts 2 $ 8,818 — 32 + 87 

Building permits, less Sederal contracts $ 58,600 + 96 + 8 

Bank debits (thousands) b $ 5,827 — 17 x 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 14,402 x + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover : 4.8 —17 — 80 

__HOUSTON (pop. 700, 508 ° 

Retail sales{ — 25 +17 
Apparel stores] 44 + 4 
Automotive stores] — 8 + 41 
Department storest — 53 + 11 
Drug stores{ - 15 + 22 
Eating and drinking places{ — 12 + 2 
Filling stations] - x +- 20 
Food stores] - 29 + 4 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores{ — 16 + 22 
General merchandise stores{ — 59 + 12 
Jewelry stores{ ___ re — 77 + 18 
Liquor stores] : — 58 — 4 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores{ - + 25 + 45 
Office, store, and school 

supply dealers{ - + 2 — 8 

Building permits, lene Selena sniiiitie $10, 369, 226 - 16 — 12 

Postal receipts $ 965,409 — 40 + 8 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,818,864 — 17 + 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t __$ 1,166,751 — 4 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.4 —17 ° 

Employment 367,000 — 2 + 4 
Manufacturing selena a 80,475 x — il 

Percent unemployed 4.3 +19 + 6 

JASPER or- vealed 

Retail sales* — 26 
Automotive stores* — 13 
Food stores* — 15 
General merchandise sheren® — 65 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* -- 63 , 

Postal receipts $ 4,558 — 86 + 12 

Bank debits Ghommnla) $ 5,233 + 8 + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t. $ 6,408 — 3 + 16 

— 1 +160 


Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.6 


For eecian ation of ayunbels, see page 28. 
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Jan 1955 Jan 1955 Jan 1955 Jan 1955 
Jan from from Jan from from 
City and item 1955 Dec 1954 Jan 1954 City and item 1955 Dec 1954 Jan 1954 
KERMIT (pop. 6, 912) LUBBOCK (pop. 112, 734") 
Postal receipts 5,590 — 41 + 6 Retail sales — 30 +. 25 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 46,050 +120 — 77 Department and anni wires — 61 4+ 10 
Bank debits (thousands) i $ 3,146 — 8 — 9 Postal receipts ae ' $ 91,833 aie 4+ 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 3,075 — 18 = ah Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,500,459 +110 + 19 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.4 + 5 Bank debits (thousands) ; $ 178,335 eae 4. 32 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t...$ 110,601 — 2 + 19 
KILGORE (pop. 9 638) Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.1 — 9 + 4 
Postal receipts 10,754 — 44 — 13 Employment 41,700 a=he ng 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 102,442 + 6 +920 Manufacturing caiaiiiinaainas 4,260 ee 4+ 12 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,568 + 2 + 3 Percent unemployed k me 5.4 4. 20 cy” 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_..$ 15,117 — 4 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.6 + 2 0 
Employment (area) 23,700 eae at LUFKIN (pop. 15, ree 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,660 — 4 — 9 Posted suacigts peti oz = = '* 
Percent unemployed (area) 6.1 + 20 + 20 Building permits, less federal ‘ciadnalen > 114,564 + 38 + 95 
a Bank debits (thousands) - am $ 17,550 — 10 + 6 
~ KILLEEN (pop. 7 045) End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.__ $ 25,068 + 1 + 30 
Postal receipts __. 36,783 ay 4110 Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.5 — 10 —114 
Building permits, less Selerel contracts : 466,091 — 68 +740 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,380 aT + 64 McALLEN (pop. 25,326') 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ _..$ 6,202 — 3 — 36 Retail sales — 26 + 29 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ; 14.0 — 10 +160 Department and apparel stores : — 52 6 
cance eis Postal receipts $ 19,319 — 36 + 16 
~LAMESA_ (pop. 10. 704) Building permits, less federal contracts. $ 81,450 — 33 + 93 
Postal receipts 8,342 — 36 + 11 Bank debits (thousands) - $ 17,116 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 35,000 +190 +190 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 18,263 
Bank debits (thousands) r $ 7,151 — 46 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)}_.$ 14,604 + 1 + 26 MecKINNEY (pop. 10,560) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.9 =a — 26 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 309,300 +770 +1270 
Bank debits (thousands) Hees $ 6,173 — 6 + 4 
___LAMPASAS- (pop. 4 869) End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_.$ 13,005 + 1 + 4 
Retail sales — 16 iat Annual rate of deposit turnover : 5.7 — 6 + 2 
Filling stations* — 11 ret 
Food stores* + 3 + 18 
Postal receipts : $ 3,977 pee? = 56 MARSHALL (pop. 22,327 ) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 55,000 —17 — 79 Postal receipts $ 18,369 — 38 + 10 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,509 + 6 + 28 Building permits, less federal scntnentn $ 295,186 +100 +650 
End-of-month deposits (icmmnniiay? $ 6,750 + 1 + 9 Bank debits (thousands) : $ 15,741 + 1 + 18 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.1 + 4 + 21 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t __$ 21,462 — 3 + 6 
a . a Annual rate of deposit turnover = 8.7 + 2 + 10 
LAREDO (pop. 59, 350° ) 
Postal receipts 2 25,000 — 35 + 3 MERCEDES salad 10,081) 
ees Se St kee ae er ae 
: . Building permits, less OE contracts $ 250 — 98 — 97 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..._ $ 19,322 x + 4 Bike desis. (iodsanda) “ig 6,252 ag — 20 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.0 a ae ies End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 5,178 — 18 — 11 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.0 + 9 — 12 
LLANO (pop. 2,954) wept 
Postal receipts 2,188 — 34 + 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 6,500 — 90 — 46 MIDLAND (pop. 34, 378° ) 
Bank debits (thousands) area $ 2,103 x x Postal receipts om $ 52,839 — 34 +14 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t x 3,377 — 65 x Building permits, less pre inblonaie $ 4,222,042 +610 +610 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 1.8 + 1 0 Bank debits (thousands) x 57,375 + 1 + 11 
— End-of-month deposits (thousands) {t_..$ 71,911 — 4 + 7 
LOCKHART (pop. 5,573) Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.4 0 + 3 
Department and apparel store sales — 60 + 8 _ 
Postal receipts .. $ 3,553 — 42 — 28 MONAHANS (pop. 6,311) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 55,800 +320 +120 ‘ 
Sank bbe Cinema $ 3.298 + 6 irtae* Postal receipts $ 5,422 — 45 — 7 
3 Building permits, less federal contracts. $ 38,000 +240 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__$ 4,942 — 2 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.9 + 8 + 8 ROR Sy SNES $ pate ad lke: 
eee te rn ‘ End-of-month deposits (thousands) { —_$ 7,506 — 8 + 6 
nn e of deposit turnover 11.6 6 — 2 
LONGVIEW (pop. 34, 328") prarrscsesonne: lot : 
Postal receipts _. 28,227 — 38 + 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 397,915 — 78 — 33 NACOGDOCHES (pop. 12 9327) 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 34,421 — 2 + 15 Postal receipts pl $ 10,763 — 24 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 37,657 — 3 + 3 Building permits, les Sederel cuneate $ 50,450 + 40 +325 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 — 56 + 11 Bank debits (thousands) ila $ 9,715 — 9 + 11 
Employment (area) 23,700 — 2 — 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 14,546 + 1 — 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,660 — 4 — 9 Annual rate of deposit turnover... 8.1 — 8 + 14 
Percent unemployed (area) a ; 6.1 + 20 + 20 








For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 





TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 
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Percent change 



































Jan 1955 Jan 1955 Jani1955 Jan 1955 
Jan from from Jan from from 
City and item 1955 Dec 1954 Jan 1954 City and item 1955 Dec 1954 Jan 1954 
NAVASOTA hence 5 apeid PORT ARTHUR (pop. & 150") 

Retail sales — 18 — ii Retail sales* __ : as + 
Automotive stenes - ‘ ; ae mottinigens — 23 — 25 Automotive stores* : = ss + 18 
eee neat Department and apparel oe — 55 + 6 
Lumber, building mutentel, Food stores* aT aa = ae = as 

cut teinawebuen rane eat | Bs Furniture and ianniell 

Postal receipts __ Beer 3,315 ay aa appliance stores* Lesbeiacares . — 84 + 14 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 201,400 +600 +690 Pentel sessipte a oe | 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 343,467 +310 +120 
Bank debits (thousands) —_ .$ 50,666 — 8 + 11 
NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. 12 3210) End-of-month deposits (thonsninds)? $ 41,444 + 5 + 8 

Postal receipts = ina 11,615 — 60 — 7 Annual rate of deposit turnover _. 15.0 — 10 + 5 

Building permits, less dete eeuienets $ 131,235 — 50 + 43 Employment (area) - 80,945 4 + 8 

Bank debits (thousands) : ale 7,302 — 3 + 8 Manufacturing eoveinenend leven). 26,220 + 1 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t —$ 9,961 — 4 + 7 Percent unemployed (area) __— . 6.7 + 6 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 — 2 0 — 

= ROCKDALE (pop. 4,550 ") 

ODESSA (pop. 50, 907 ) Postal receipts a 3,394 — 48 —17 

Postal receipts ‘ men 40,209 — 46 + 5 Building permits, less federal endaate $ 87,850 + 88 +120 

Building permits, less prea entenete $ 1,492,410 + 40 + 83 Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,375 — 8 — 14 

Bank debits (thousands) __...._._.__.._ $ 41,945 + 1 + 23 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ?_. $ 3,442 — 7 — 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 43,033 + 10 + 35 Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.4 — 8 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_____. 12.3 — 6 — 1 

—~ SAN ANGELO (pop. 62,359 ') 

ORANGE (pop. 21 _— Retail sales ies — 43 — 3 

Postal receipts CAE et Dae ea 16,028 — 48 — 11 Department and anperd: sores. Ameen TE — 49 x 

Building permits, less Sedned contracts ; 62,177 — 71 — 63 Postal receipts eee POSES i 53,411 —- 38 + 9 

Bank debits (thousands) wn lacapapaaehils ; 20,138 — 2 + 9 Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 537,639 — 43 + 31 

End-of-month deposits ‘mendes. 24,298 — 3 + 2 Bank debits (thousands) —..__._ oe 42,298 — 7 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover____ 9.8 0 + 7 End-of-month deposits tchounends)$ $ 46,589 — 2 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 — 6 + 65 
r Employment __.___ : Bae gS) Beets 22,050 — 2 + 1 
PALESTINE (pop. 15, 063 ) Manufacturing amingmens . 2,680 — 8 + 8 

Postal receipts Eo aE es oe es 9,869 — 60 + 8 Percent unemployed 5.8 eer a 

Building permits, less Sedevel aenienale $ 58,260 — 47 + 48 

Bank debits (thousands) _......__.._.___ $ 6,077 — 8 + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousnnds)$_. $ 13,213 x + 4 SAN ANTONIO hadith 449, 521 *) 

Annual rate of deposit turnover______. 5.5 — 8 — 2 Retail sales* — 24 + 19 

cite Automotive stores* — 6 + 64 

Department and apparel stores — 47 + 13 
PAMPA (pop. 20,448") enact ‘ ee" ee 

Postal receipts —_. $ 15,156 = ae 5 lip Eating and drinking ry — 13 — 1 

Building permits, hos Sedeval aotueain $ 863,691 +190 +190 Filling stations* ay i a te + 16 

Bank debits (thousands) — a 16,847 + 8 + 11 Food stores* ____ ryt BT 4+ 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢___$ 21,987 — 1 + 5 Turniture and Tae 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_ 9.2 + 8 + 7 appliance stores* ce — 22 + 28 

—_ General merchandise staves? a — 46 + 16 

PARIS (pop. 21 -_ Lumber, building material, 

Postal receipts 14,960 — 41 — 2 and hardware stores* ___ —_—_—- oe | + 25 

Building permits, less federal ‘contracts : 38,325 — 60 +310 Postal receipts _—____$ 486, 613 — = ee 

Bank debits (thousands) 7 $ 14,712 > 5 +14 Building permits, lens ‘federal contracts $ 5,685,751 x +130 

End-of-month deposits (cheeusnnde)t _$ 15,078 — 2 x Bank debits (thousands) _..__. ...$ 450,070 — 5 + 18 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.6 + 8 + 20 End-of-month deposits (thenmnete)3_. $ $31,514 — 2 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover____ 16.1 — 6 + 10 
Employment ca batcrasiatelonts 178,400 — 1 + 1 
PLAINVIEW vital 14, oma Manufacturing cnsinenanh 20,650 — 1 + 5 

Retail sales __.__ = — 23 + 5 Percent unemployed _....._-__»_ 6.7 + 8 — 22 
Department and mean stent. —— — 59 + 8 a 

Postal receipts _ ‘ ssanaiclae 14,345 — 50 + 4 

Building permits, less Selene’ mania $ 259,000 + 97 — 6 SHERMAN hina 20 uid 

Bank debits (thousands) acd $ 28,360 — 14 + 15 RAIA SN ss ene — 36 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t_.$ 31,433 +11 + 16 Department and apparel s stores — 54 + 15 

Annual rate of deposit turnover. 11.4 — 23 + 1 Furniture and household 

eee tS appliance stores ae ore en — 17 + 12 

Lumber, building material, 
RAYMONDVILLE (pop. 9,136) and hardware stores _ ? — 40 — 27 

Postal receipts g 4,771 — 47 + 2 Postal receipts : — $ 24,176 — 44 + 15 

Building permits, lene federal contracts $ 31,290 + 7 +1290 Bank debits (thousands) - - $ 29,311 x + 8 

Bank debits (thousands) (eS $ 6,182 + 12 + 29 End-of-month deposits Sieuninied? $ 18,732 + 4 +11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__$ 9,153 — 9 + 16 Annual rate of deposit turnover... 19.2 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover. 7.8 + 20 + 8 























For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 

















Percent change Percent change 
Jan 1955 Jan 1955 Jani1955 Jan 1955 
Jan from from Jan from from 
City and item 1955 Dec 1954 Jan 1954 City and item 1955 Dec 1954 Jan 1954 
Tr 
SAN MARCOS (pop. 9,980) TYLER (pop. 49,443 *) 
Postal receipts - Bs = ae ae aa Postal receipts __.___ —_—-$ 64,718 — 28 +11 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 212,784 —35 +300 Building permits, less federal contracts $791,180 —12 + 66 
Bank debits (thousands) $$ 5,877 pee | + 25 Bank debits (thousands) ——-$ 67,801 a + 15 
End-of-month deposits (thousnnts) t.. 3 8,237 x * End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__$ 58,340 — 2 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. 8.6 + 1 + 26 Annual rate of deposit turnover____ 13.8 0 + 14 








SEGUIN (pop. 14,000") TEXAS CITY (pop. 16,620) 



































Postal receipts _ socal 15,346 — 46 + 7 
Postal receipts -.. $ 9,688 = ay + 16 Building nemenite, ‘ee Sedov’ nena $ 502,640 — 11 — 13 
Building permits, ne ‘tedered ‘contracts $ 108,095 +340 + 7 Bank debits (thousands) . $ 28 236 + 12 eg 
Bank debits (thousands) —. : Se + & 6 SR End-of-month deposits (thousands)t$ 29,322 +13 +12 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_. $ 17,557 + 1 + 5 heed one of ees eevee. 12.2 Po ae 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ee 6.1 + 2 + 9 Employment (area) =] 45.600 ee ise 
Manufacturing bine teem wr 11,400 — 2 + 8 
SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9, 890 r) Percent unemployed (area)... a 6.6 + 12 + 16 
Postal receipts —_..____.. an $ 5,808 — 47 + 16 
Building permits, less Sedevel ‘contd $ 42,900 +120 one VICTORIA sited 16 ania 
Bank debits (thousands) —_ ....$ 7,401 — 4 + 15 etal ele : — 27 — 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 10,734 — 3 — 6 Automotive stores* _. See ce a> Sea — 19 — 24 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. aiaiat 8.2 — 1 + 21 Department and apparel cee : ae a 
Eating and drinking places* >= eee + 7 + 12 
I iiss iat — 11 —114 
SWEETWATER (pop. 13,619) mae ee) ne ee 
Postal receipts ———.______ —--$ 12,307 — 43 8 Lumber, building material, 
Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 111,325 +150 +130 and hardware stores* sss = + 8 
Bank debits (thousands) —............._._$ 9,886 + 2 — 2 Postal receipts - c — 21, $43 a + 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢__$ 10,806 — 5 x Building permite, ton ‘federal ountentin $ 2,527,106 +1330 
Annual rate of deposit turnover.._._ 10.7 + 5 — 6 
WACO (pop. 92,834 J 
TAYLOR neil 9 a) vo = ue ai _ 2 + - 
Postal receipts — _$ 7,069 = hl er ne wie + 
Department storest _......_--_-_ ree eee — 60 + 10 
Building permits, vie Solel contracts $ 92,215 +600 +110 Wiisisthiine aiid Baeekolsl 
Bank debits (thousands) _......._..__._.$ 11,154 + 9 + 10 appliance stores == — 27 oo. 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢__.$ 17,812 + 14 + 12 Postal receipts - as ao 104, 931 — 38 —_ = 
Annual rate of deposit turnover.....____. 8.0 0 + 4 Building serunite, ton ‘Selevel ‘ecntrects $ 1,582,024 + 37 + 25 
Bank debits (thousands) _.._._-____ “a 89,178 + 1 + 18 
End-of-month deposits eunnded?. 69,188 — 4 + 7 
TEMPLE (pop. 25 snail Annual rate of deposit turnover_____. 15.1 + 1 + 11 
Retail sales _..__. = — 86 + 13 Employment ae 44,950 — 2 + 5 
Department and coun stores _____. peas — 62 — 4 Manufacturing employment —__..__- 8,180 — 8 + 4 
rc em a — 38 + 10 Percent unemployed _.....---_»_»>_> = ty 7.2 + 29 — 16 
Food stores _..... es — 13 + 3 
Furniture and household WICHITA FALLS (pop. 103,192") 
appliance stores ; = : ros : — 55 — 14 
Lumber, building material, Retail sales —_____. — 10 + % 
snd Rechne stores... ji ; _— 28 +153 Department and ssound: anes. - : : — 43 + 5 
Petal wantinle $ 27.138 wane a Postal receipts scans cacao oe 71,634 — 61 — 10 
Pest Wy 4 ; ‘| Building permits, less federal contracts $ 812,709 + 14 +120 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 441,600 + 90 +720 Bank debits (thousands) ; f 3 97.258 ae + 19 
Bank debits (thousands) _.. $ = 18,524 2 p44 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t...$ 104,979 — 6 + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t s 13,199 — 53 — 43 Annual rate of deposit turnover __ 10.8 i + 14 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.7 + 380 + 35 Employment _ 5 - ieee : 85,250 — 8 + 1 
Manufacturing ah a : 3,406 — 1 — 2 
Percent unemployed —... >= 4.9 + 23 — 16 
TEXARKANA hs pop. 24 wh 
Retail sales$ ae ae x Change is les sthan one-half of one percent. 
Department and iene stores ‘ ates — 60 — 9 ‘ i 
Furniture and household Preliminary. 
appliance stores§ —.... pet — 41 — 22 tReported by the Federal Reserve Board of Dallas. 
Postal receipts - - —$ 46,890 =a a ® t Money on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits to the 
Building permits, less pehens’ contracts _$ 86,225 — 77 — 36 credit of banks. 
Bank debits (thousands) 8 36,758 sa. rea { Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, Uni- 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__.$ 17,809 — 2 — 8 versity of Houston. 
A 1 rate of d it t nnn 12.1 — 15 2 
ee ee ei § Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, 
ae toe ged ee oe 33,900 — 8 — 10 Texas (pop. 24,758) 
Sinsedianientie ndeaenend elites 5,400 — 1 — 33 fom : . 
Poreent unemployed 10.9 417 +9 r Revised for use by Texas Highway Department. 





u Population of urbanized area, 1950 Census. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Jan Dec Nov Oct Sept 
1955 1954 1954 1954 1954 











GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tIndex of Texas Business Activity (100. » Peat SAS eee OER ns 157° 159* 155” 154 155 
Index of bank debits oe : ; 189 193 183 177 178 
Index of bank debits in the United States _. CAE RE Sen eee 163 170 165 150 156 
Income payments to individuals in the United States (billions—seasonally 
adjusted at an annual rate) : 291.1 $ 289.3 t 286.6 
Index of wholesale prices in the United States, unadjusted : 110.2 109.5 109.8 h 110.0 
Index of consumers’ prices in the United States, unadjusted 114.3 114.3 114.6 he 114.7 
tIndex of consumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted 116.7 
Index of postal receipts ane 167 182 183 
tIndex of miscellaneous freight carloadings i in the Southwestern District 
(10.0) ae Ee eee 2 94 91 92 
Business corporation charters issued (number). : : : : 458 422 362 
Business failures (number) : 13 23 
tIndex of ordinary life insurance sales, adjusted for price changes (4.2) 224° 182 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales 256 235 208 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the West South Central states 231 202 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the United States 190 179 


TRADE 
tIndex of total retail sales, adjusted for price bined (46.8) : 146 5 140 
Index of total retail sales : 162 7 156 
Durable-goods stores 183 190 171 
Nondurable-goods stores 151 161 148 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores 62.6 61.0 67.1 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores 40.2 45.5 38.2 


PRODUCTION 

tIndex of industrial electric power consumption (14.6) 226° 222° 
tIndex of crude runs to stills (3.9) 136 128 

Index of cottonseed crushed eee . 119 

Index of wheat grindings rece 62 

tIndex of construction authorized, adjusted for price e changes (9.4) 148° 158° 

Index of construction authorized 198* 212° 
tIndex of crude petroleum production (8.1) ; 130 124 

Index of southern pine production, unadjusted, 1935-39=100 122 

Index of gasoline consumption oe 184 

Index of industrial production in the United States. 131° 130° 128 
tIndex of total electric power consumption (3.0) 224° 215" 232 
Index of cement consumption ; Sees ea : : 

Construction contracts awarded (thousands) $114,630 $145,901 $111,124 
Index of dairy products manufactured : 74 65 
Index of marketed natural gas : 173 


AGRICULTURE 

Index of prices received by farmers, unadjusted, 1909-14=100 262 259 
Index of prices paid by farmers in the United States, parity index—unad- 

justed, 1910-14—100 trons: sd 28: 27 279 279 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U.S. prices paid by farmers b : 93 95 
Index of farm cash income, unadjusted..... 129* 154 
Index of prices received by farmers—livestock, unadjusted, 1909-14—100 267 212 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops, unadjusted, 1909-14100 2 9 253 259 


FINANCE 
Loans, reporting member banks in the Dallas district (millions) 
Loans and investments, reporting member banks in the Dallas district 
(millions) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks in the Dallas district 
(millions) : etre Sas 
Bank debits in 20 cities (millions) 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) 
Federal Internal Revenue Collections (thousands) 239,365 


LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) 2,187.4° 2,253.9 2,218.8 2,206.0 2,505.8 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) 423.3° 426.0 427.0 426.9 426.9 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) 196.3* 199.0 200.4. 201.3 202.0 
Nondurable- goods employment (thousands) 227.0° 227.0 226.6 224.9 224.4 


~All Soares are fer Texes unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated and are 
adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 

Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1953 benchmarks. 

*Preliminary. 

+The index of business activity is a weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (+). The weight given each index in computing the 
composite is given in parentheses. 

tIndex computed for February, May, August, and November only. 


2,093 $ 1,970 


3,833 3,762 $ 3,681 3,566 


7,323 
61,904 
78,177 


3962 § 5966 $§ 5,718 
67,735 ‘$ 57,762 
167,311 $100,490 


$ $ 
$ $ 
$ 2,746 $ 2,665 $ 2,620 2,587 
$ $ 
$ $ 
$ $ 











